
















































































Around Town. 








Unless rumor is seriously misinforming the 
public, the Hon. Minister ot Customs must wish 
he had taken Sam Weller’s advice to ‘‘ bevare 
of vidders.” On the other hand the lady in 
question seems to have a genuine grievance, 
jnasmuch as the trousseau has to be laid away 
unworn, and the ieing ov the wedding cake 
js to remain unbroken. One can hardly 
imagine how the staid and cautious Cabinet 
Minister who has withstood the shock of thou- 
sands of tariff-kickers and held his own against 
the assaults of the Opposition battalions until 
his hair is whitened, could be so rash as to 
make hasty promises or so impuisive as to fix 


on a wedding day before he knew his “‘’art was ; 


true to Poll.” Love seems to be an impulse 
which grey hairs cannot hide and the frosts of 
many winters cannot chill. Recent experi- 
ences, however, indicate that love at first 
sight, when it comes to a sight so aged that it 
needs to be assisted by spectacles, is rather a 


dangerous attack and is apt to wane as sud- ! 
denly as it waxed. The whole episode puts me | 


in mind of the old school boy distich : 


‘Love cometh from above, 
Lights like a dove 
On some ; 
Some it never hits 
But it scatters all their wits, 
And gives them particular fits, 
By gum!” 
oe 
Without knowing partic- 
ularly much of the merits of 
the case I cannot help but 
sympathize with Parnell in 
his desire to have his libel 
suit tried in Scotland. I 
have had enough experience 
of trials undertaken in a 
locality where publie feei- 
ing is opposed to one of the 
litigants to believe in the 
impossibility of an abso- 
lutely fair hearing, no mat- 
ter how much both judge 
and jury are inclined to be 
just. Where public senti- 
ment is rancorously opposed 
toa man, where his motives 
are suspected, his actions 
misconstrued, his purpose 
opposed by the national 
spirit of those who surround 
him, he is taking desperate 
chances of getting the worst 
of it. The Times would not 
like to have the trial held in 
Dublin because there public 
feeling would al) be opposed 
to it; it is not unreasonable 
then that Mr. Parnell should 
dislike to have his trial in 
London, where he will find 
little sympathy. The trial 
in Scotland, we have reason 
to presume, will afford them 
both fair play. Without 
knowing much about it I 
think if I were in Parnell's 
place I would not want to 
be the object of a commis- 
sion in .which my judges 
would have an opportunity 
of raking the kingdom with 
a fine tooth-comb to find evi- 
dence todamage me. I don't 
think there is a man in 
Canada who could afford to 
be brought into court fora 
general trial, while the pre- 
secutors have the privilege 
of calling witnesses to tes- 
tify to what he has done, 
where he has been and what 
he has said from his child- 
hood up. Unless a man had 
been very circumspect he 
would be liable to be con- 
fronted with a great many 
disagreeable things, even if 
he were acquitted on the 
main charge. A party of 
Texan vigilantes, so a story 
says, once captured an al- 
leged horse-thief and tried 
him in Judge Lynch’s court. 
They acquitted him on the charge of horse 
stealing, but ordered him to be hanged for 
“‘weneral cussedness;” and it seems to me 
Parnell bas reason to fear some such verdict 
as this. 2 
.- a 
The trial of skill in operating writing- 
machines at the Shorthand Writers’ Convention 
proved conclusively that when a woman comes 
into competition with a man where physical 
strength is not so much required as nerve and 
manual dexterity she can defeat her masculine 
competitor. Miss Orr’s success should encour- 
age that large and ever-increasing class of 
young women who are taking possession of so 
many positions where shorthand and type- 
writing are needed. This busines’ seems to 
offer special advantages to the intelligent 
young woman. It is more pleasant and re- 
quires greater intellectuality than is re 
quired behind a counter, and the fact 
that women are capable of as much 
and as excellent work as men having been de- 
monstrated they will no doubt almost monopo- 
lixe that class of work and claim it as much 
their right as they now do sewing and em- 
broidery. This is hardly a pleasant outlook for 
the masculine stenographer, but he can comfort 
himself with the idea that by special training 
he will retain all such work as requires wider 
knowledge than womanhood wili take the 
trouble to acquire, and be preferred in all those 
offices and businesses where a woman would 
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| sometimes trade jack-knives—‘‘on sight and 
| unseen,” until the silly thing thought she | 
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find it inconvenient and prove an inconveni- | 
ence. 


hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thou- 

| sand two fools or a foo] and a knave meet. 
os 
umns to be used for such a purpose, and dis 
creet parents should forbid the entrance into 
their family of any journal which gives promi- 
nence to announcements of this class. Girls 
are very often lonely and desire amusement, 
sentimental and hope for a lover, thoughtless 
and desire adventures, and seeing such adver- 
tisements sometimes tempts them to have ‘“‘a 
little fun.” Girls, too, frequently have acraze to 
“get letters,” and this seems to be a promising 
way of increasing the supply. The same gam- 
bling spirit which leads men to invest in 
margins on stocks and lottery tickets inspires 
girls to take these chances, torgetting that 
their imprudence may lose them something 
much more valuable than money or involve 
them in meshes more ruinous than bankruptcy. 


An effort, however, is being made to frighten 
both men and women stenographers with the 
phonograph, which, it is alleged, will make 
shorthand unnecessary. It is very doubtful if 
this generation will ever reach that high point 
of self-possession and mental training whereby 
they will be able to talk with any enthusiasm 
or grace of diction into an unresponsive rubber 
mouthpiece with no more inspiration in it than 
a piece of garden hose. 


* 
* >. 


A story is going the rounds of the press this 
week about a young woman who replied 
to an advertisement wherein an unknown 
man voiced his desire to make the ac- 
quaintance of some young lady—‘ object 
matrimony.” They corresponded as_ boys 


* 

7. 

The Imperial Federationists received a very 
broad and emphatic hint at the French Cana- 


was in love, and promised to marry the man, 
who was very likely a first-class rascal. Her | dian demonstration in Joliette, when Sir Hec- 
father very properly, on learning the facts, put | tor Langevin took pains to announce his 
a stop to the nonsense, whereupon she com- | opposition to any scheme which even remotely 
mitted suicide. It was, perhaps, better for | might threaten the local self-government of 
everyone concerned that she did. The father ; Canada and its provinces. He voiced the 
may have been abrupt and unfeeling in the | opinion of the French Canadians when he 
method he took to disabuse her mind of her | expressed his satisfaction with the existing 
romantic notions, but everyone who is re | state of affairs, and thought it wise to let well 
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HOUR. 


THE 


;enough alone. Hon. Mr. Chapleau went fur- 
ther. French Canadians, he said, had a double 
| allegiance—their love for France and their 


sponsible for the conduct of a family must 
feel that he had a hard job bringing up a 
daughter who hadn't any more sense than to 
answer one of those absurd and dangerous ! loyalty to England. 
advertisements whereby girls are so often led : pr os 
to ruin. Such things may begin in an innocent, | knows to be the sentiments o s people, he 
though silly, desire to ‘have fun,” but they | would have said that Quebec has now alto- 
often end in tragedies more sorrowful and in gether too much English in its government and 
doings more dishonorable than the insane end- ; is much more closely connected with Great 
ing of that poor girl's life. Britain than is desirable. I haven’t much 
* | faith in such double-barrelled loyalty, nor do I 
=< | believe a people are truly loyal to a country, 
Nothing nauseates = more than those pe | the language of which they refuse to speak, 
sonal advertisements, in which “Sadie” is the laws of whick they will not accept in place 
invited to meet the young man who has not | of their own, the customs of which they des- 
known a moment's happiness since he last saw 


| 
a | Pise, the religion of which they hold to be 
her, in some dark and upfrequented street. | heresy, the flag of which on all fete days is 


The mark of the devil is so plainly on it that given an inferior place to the tri-color. While 
one is. surprised that even romantic innocence they may not be loyal to England, it 
is ever misled. It is full of suggestions of | ;. possible for them to be patriotic, and 
deception, sneaking and shame, Clandestine in a sectional sense they are, while 


meetings and surreptitious correspondence are 
the favorite means which scoundrels employ to 
allure innocents into their net. 


in a broadly Canadian sense they are not. 
They have never been willing to bear their 
share of the Dominion burden nor to consent 
*s to the expenditure of money in any province, 
‘hen again we see advertisements in which |; no matter how necessary to the public good, 
“The lady with red feathers in her hat who | unless a large grant be made to the public 
attracted the attention of the ‘gent’ on the | works in their own province. 
Island” is invited to send her name and ad- | e 
dress that she may the more easily become the 
victim of his intentions. It is possible in iso- 
lated instances that acquaintanceships formed 
in this way may end harmlessly, but in nine 





7 a 
The Hon. Mr. Chapleau took especial pains 
to call attention to Sir Hector’s opposition to 
Imperial Federation and appeared anxious to 
make all those who heard him witnesses of his 


No i 
| respectable newspaper should permit its col- | 


Had the Hon. Mr. Chap- \ 
leau expressed his own feeling, and what he | 


colleague’s declaration. Now that the colors 
have been nailed so distinctly to the Quebec 
mast, the English speaking Canadian will begin 
| to wonder what our French citizens and hab- 
itant brothers are afraid of and more than ever 
to suspect the lip loyalty which has long passed 
current as the genuine article. If there is any 
thing calculated to boom Imperia! Federation 
in Ontario it is the opposition of French Canada 
to such a programme. 
* - * 

Many thoughtful men, thoroughly loyal and 
British in their ideas, have begun to feel that 
' the only way to settle the French Canadian 
question is by annexation to the United States 
whereby in that large country the French 
Canadian influence would lost in 
multitude of votes. Though I earnestly 
oppose their plan I can understand their 
logic. 
had suggested itself until Imperial Federa- 
tionists put forward the claim that the 
over-bearing power of Quebec could be counter- 
acted by a union of the colonies with 
Kingdom and 


be 


| affirm the view that there is no cure within 
! ourselves of French Canadian ascendancy. 
| This is rather dangerous ground to take un- 


less the Federationists are sure that in a popu- ; their 


lar vote it would be found that English speak- 
| ing Canadians would express the view that 
they have more common interests with and 
stronger impulses towards Great Britain than 
| towards the Republic to the south of us. It 
| will be wise if the Imperial Federationists do 
| not declare that there are only two horns to the 
dilemma, lest the Canadians accept the Repub- 
lican rather than the Imperialistic way out of 
| the difficulty. 

7” - 

This warning is suggested by the British 
Board of Trade returns which, in the face of 
numeivus signs of a solid revival of business, 


the | 


No other way out of the difficulty | 


the | 
the effectual sinking of the | 
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habitant vote intc the millions of Great 
Britain, Ireland, Australia and the other | 
colonies. The adoption of this idea seems to 


| 
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established that our country is least of all de 
pendent on the mother country or any other 
land. Does not this indicate that, if we as 
people can agree amongst ourselves, 
have a national! future with sufficient diversity 
of climate and production to enable us to live 
almost within ourselves. 


*- * 


a 
we 


The young Liberals’ demonstration at Oak 
ville on Monday last proved that the Grit party 
in Dominion politics have still some clever men 
and that the young Liberals can boast of talent 
worthy of more encouragement than it has ever 
received from the old heads of the party. 
Aside from this it was an empty, bombastic 
show. That Mr. Waldie has declared for un- 
restrained reciprocity indicates that the party 
to-day proposes to make that its policy, but its 
unsteadiness of purpose makes an early aban- 
donment of the project likely. Some time ago 
a policy was about all the Liberals lacked ; Mr. 
Blake wasat least acknowledged by all the wings 
of the party as the leader andthe whole country 
confessed to his ability while thoroughly aware 
that he lacked courage and knowledge of men. 
Now the Grit party has a poliry which divides 
rather than unites the party, and in Mr. Laurier 
they have a leader they know to be utterly 
unfit for the position, despite his many admir- 
able qualities as a man, and more than ever in 
Canadian history they are disorganized, 
disheartened and disreput- 
able. They are so thor- 
oughly bankrupt in prin- 
ciple, so utterly insolvent 
with regard to their past 
promises that nothing can 
save them but an assign- 
ment, and I would suggest 
Uncle Joe Rymal as the 
receiver. He, with the shot- 
gun he shouldered at Oak- 
ville, and Mr. Laurier, with 
the musket he was willing 
to carry on the Saskatche- 
wan, could close up the 
party account by shooting 
each other full of wind. If 
the Grit party by going 
through the bankruptcy 
court could get rid of the 
barnacles which have fast- 
ened themselves upon it 
and elect as a leader a man 
who is not entirely a clam, 
they might hope under a 
new name and with a new 
stock to begin business 
over again with some 
chances of success. 


One thing ‘about the Fisb- 
eries debate and the anti- 
Canadian campaign of the 
Republicans is that Canada 
is receiving a first-class ad- 
vertisement. The Yankees 
as arule hardly know there 
is such a place as Canada, 
but since Senators Sherman, 
Fry, Evarts, Cullom, Hoar, 
Ingalls and that ilk have, in 
their desire to embarrass 
President Cleveland, roared 
and ranted about the grow- 
ing greatness of this Domin- 
ion as threatening the future 
of the United States, our 
republican neighbors wil! 
begin to think we amount to 
something. They are afraid 
of our fishermen, of our rai!- 
ways, of our manufactories, 
of the sggressive impulses 
of our nationality, and here- 
after the much-despised 
Canuck will be received in 
Yankeedom with a good 
deal of respect— respect, too, 
which the Canadian thor- 
oughly deserves, and which 
he in every instance should 
insist on receiving. So 
warm has the debate grown 
that the senators are talk- 
ing about asking England 
to hand Canada over to 
tender mercies. If Jonathan wants to 


| do any asking, he had better make his pro- 


| 


| 


| 


show a decrease of 114 per cent. in the exports | 


to Canada during July, and 154 per cent. for the 
last seven months. The imports from Canada 
have decreased 204 per cent. for July, and 18) 
per cent. for the seven months of 1888. What 
accentuates this remarkable showing is the 
| declaration that this decrease takes place while 
the general colonial trade of Great Britain 
shows a remarkable expansion. These figures 
seem to indicate that the community of interests 
commercially speaking, between Great Britain 


ing to Imperial Federationists, nor can they find 
} any comfortin the refusal of Cape Colony’s Legis- 
| lative Council to establish a South African cus- 
toms union. Every where self-governmentis local 
ising itself within narrower lines, and in thecase 
| of Canada its manufactures have been so well 





and Canada is decreasing. This is not encourag- 


| 





posals to the daughter before he bothers going 
to the mamma, Don, 


“+ 


Our “Family Herald” Stories. 





This week the first chapters of Missing 
appear in SATURDAY NicHt. As was announced 


| last week, by an arrangement with the Family 


Herald, the celebrated Englisb family paper, 
all its stories are to be published in these 
columns at the same time as they appear in 
England. 

These high-class stories will no doubt give 
unbounded satisfaction. While full of interest 
they cannot be suspected of injurious sensa 
tionalism or the slightest impropriety. They 
will appear in much larger instalments than 
hitherto has been the rule. Everyone interested 
in fiction should begin their perusal and cal) 


| the attention of friends to them. 


> 





Nothing is so uncertain as the minds of the 
multitude.— Livy. 

No man ever did a designed injury to another 
without doing a greater to himself—Henry 
Home, 

The passionate are like men standing on 
their heads ; they see all things the wrong way. 
— Plato. 
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Surf Him Right. 


She was nearly nineteen, 
A society queen, 
And of course quite a leader of fashion : 
She was pretty and sweet, 
And her figure was neat, 
And her eyes were aglow with Love's passion. 


She'd of lovers a host, 
And she often would boast ° 
Of the number of fellows who Sought her : 
They thought her divine 
And they knelt at her shrine 
And asked the old man for his daughter. 


When weary with balls, 
And her afternoon calls, 
Of the Park, and lawn-tennis, and flirting. 
For the sea-side she'd start 
With the hope ia her heart 
That she'd find life at Long Branch diverting. 


But she could not agree 
With the swells of the sea, 
Who were not like the dudes of the city, 
And she never cou'd trace 
In their figure or face 
Anything that was graceful or pretty. 


But she once gave a snub 
To a man like a tub 
. Who, while bathing, desired to escort her ; 
When she said: ‘I much fear 
Such a barrel of beer 
Would sink and not float on the water!” 
° Texas Siftings. 





Society. | Miss Small has again crossed the lake to 
Niagara, and is staying at the Queen’s Royal. 
The summer exodus from Paris generally | . * 
sets in directly after the running of the Grand, If report errs not, another interesting en- 
Prix, but your true-born Parisian can seldom | gagement is the product of Muskoka. The 
bear any lengthened absence from the city ef | foundation for this amatory rumor seems to be 
his affections, and in consequence there is | pretty good, only not quite good enough to 
always something of interest to be seen and | admit of my publishing the names. 
heard in the gay city of many bridges. | = 
Amongst other events which are of especial 
interest to Canadians is the marriage of Miss 
Mary Wood, a daughter of the late Hon. Chiet Almost before society has had time to realize 
tty ba cas ee aan ee © oti an ae that the climax of the exodus has been reached 
that-city on July "95 Fie witseeses tee the | and that there are indeed few left to go, the 
bride were Hon. Hector Fabre, officer of the | — ae « —— nas ben sounded ant Se 
Legion of Honor, Companion of the Order of | eed ship Vancouver has _— wok brougné 
St. Michael and St. George and High Com. | ee — bones = aces a: — 
missioner for Canada in France, and M. Ovide Seton — : iat are D’ iio, McCarthy ane 
Perrault, Knight of the Legion of Honor and ema ies > ects 
wall of Fi at aed The wit- trea ae ff neat «abuse 
or cnse wines aul wen feel that two houses, at all events, which have 
of Lafayette and Rochambeau in the American is ts naeoaoaen. more to be opened 
war of independence, and M. Billiet, Councillor- ‘ 
General for the Department of the North. The | ‘The largest party of the large contingent of 
honeymoon is being spent in Switzerland, after | Toronto people who have gone far to the west 
which the happy couple will sail for Canadain this summer, have returned from the coast of 
September. British Columbia as far as Banff, where they 
, ‘ will make some stay. Mrs. Albert Nordheimer, 
‘ Mr. and Mrs. Austin Smith have been spend- Miss Jones, Mrs. Hamilton Merritt, Miss Kate 
ing a few days at Port Cockburn, returning on Merritt, Mr. Hamilton Merritt, and Mr. Cecil 
Tuceday last. * Gibson are of this company. A smaller party 
Miss Florence Adam and Miss Maude Adam have been tempted to brave the somewhat 
are amongst the guests at Fraser's Hotel, Port long and uncomfortable voyage from Victoria 
Cockburn. Mr. G. Mercer Adam returned from | to the coast of Alaska, with fishing and moun- 
Muskoka on Tuesday last. tain-climbing as their incentives in addition to 
° the prospect of the magnificent scenery of that 
A fancy dress ball was held last Monday at coast. An account of their exploits is anxiously 
Yohe on Lake Joseph, the summer residence awaited. 
of Mr. Playfair, at which some fifty or sixty * 
costumes appeared. It is hardly necessary to The Rev. the Dean of Trinity College, has 
say that burnt cork and boating costumes were gone to the Atlantic coast. . 


in the ascendant. 
: : : Miss Montgomery of Port Hope is staying 
Miss Grace Boulton and a party of friends yith Mr, Albert Nordheimer at the Island. 
were at the Prospect House, Port Sandfield, Miss Maud Vankoughnet is at present keeping 
last Saturday. house for her brother-in-law, Mr. Nordheimer. 
Canon McRae of Winnipeg is also a guest at 
this island house. 





Mr. Edward Boyd sailed in this week’s Allan 
liner for a month or two in Europe. 
? 





oO 
Some idea of the attractiveness of Muskoka 
as asummer resort may be gathered from the 
fact that there are fully 2,500 people from 
Toronto alone who are summering there. 
om 


cd 
Mr. and Mrs. Helmuth of London, Ont., and 
their family, are at present occupying Messrs. 
Professor Goldwin Smith, who is in Van-| H. D. Gamble and Tilley’s house at the Island 
couver, B. C., this week, expects to be in town | during the absence of these gentlemen at the 
about the first of the month. | sea. Mr. and Mrs. Helmuth are to make only 
* | a short stay, but will return at the end of the 
Mrs. Goldwin Smith and Miss Crooks re- month to be present at the championship 
turned to townon Thursday from a two weeks’ tournament of the Toronto Lawn Tennis Club. 


visit to Boston and the Atlantic coast. . 
* Captain and Mrs. Grant have returned to 


Dr. Johnson and Mr. Myers are making town. 
Fraser's Hotel at Port Cockburn the head- 
quarters of their expedition to the fishing 
grounds beyond Rosseau. 


* 
Mr. and Mrs. James Reid have left for the 
west, but vaik of returning in the fall to take a 


house here for the winter. 
* 


Mrs. Strachan and the Misses Strachan of 
Trinity College left this week for Muskoka. 


Rev. T. C. Street-Macklem and Mrs. Mack- 
lem left on Tuesday last for a week's visit at 
Col. Fred Denison’s island in Muskoka. 


Col. G. T. Denison was in town for a couple - z 
of days this week, but has returned to his guests of Mrs, Beverley Robinson at her island 


Ssland heane te Muskoka. in Lake Joseph. A party from this island 

made the arduous crossing from Lake Muskoka 

A correspondent of Sarurpay Nicut saw | to the Georgian Bay in canoes. Arduous be- 

Rev. D. J. Macdonald at Muskoka wharf on cause it takes two complete days to accomplish 
Tuesday last, looking as only a man can look it, and pertages are numerous ard long. 


when on his holiday trip. . 
- Miss Fraser of Kingston is staying with her 


Mr. George Lindsay, theenterprising impres- sister, Mrs. Yarker, on Beverley street. 
sario of cricketing tours, had a picnic on : 
Friday of last week at his pretty farm on the The eleven Irish cricketers who sailed in the | 
banks of the Humber at Weston. Many of his Sardinian last week should, if all has gone 
friends both cricketing and feminine spent W®!, be landing at Quebec to-day. The Toronto 
a very pleasant afternoon and evening, and en- Cricket Club are making great preparations for 
joyed the drive back to town at an hour which their hospitable entertainment at the end of the 
proclaimed their good entertainment. month and for the match against them on the 
* 30th, 3lst and Ist of September. Doubts as to 
Mrs. and Miss Cayley left town th s week for whether the great tennis player, Mr. W. D. 
their island on Lake Rosseau. Hamilton, is among their number, have been 
: c : set at rest by a cable which included his name 
Miss Yarker spent this week in town aftera jn the list. It is thought certain that he, and 
long absence on Georgian Bay. probably one or two more of the Irishmen, will 


Mr. Yarker went on Monday to the Atlantic = worl a 2. L. T. C. championship in the 
first week of September. 


coast for a few weeks. Mr. Yarker’s favorite ° 
game at the grounds which knew him so well, Apart from this very great attraction, there 
will languish in his sheenes. is every prospect that the lawn tennis tourna- 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dickson have left town gs a ~ an ae ee this year, a 
tostag #ehert time-et Niamare-on-the-Lalee be- e entries from the States are a ready far more 
: numerous than usual. If it becomes known in 

fore they return to Galt. i 

the east that Mr. Hamilton is to play here, still 


aa 
The eleven of the Tororto Cricket Club who ™0°Fe of the crack American piayers will, no 
doubt, be tempted to come and try their metal 


visited Orillia and Bracebridge on Saturday . ; 
and Monday last respectively enjoyed a very ®inst the Irish champion. 
pleasant outing. The rocky and undulating rs 

Mrs. Wragge and the Misses Wragge are | 


ground at the latter place has led them tospeak : : 
of their experience on it asa jovial picnic rather %t#Ying at the Beaumaris hotel, Lake Muskoka, 
| a 


than a cricket match. . 
In the prettiest and most cultivated grounds 
Mr. Eddy Jones, who has been residing in Of the many beautiful residences of Rosedale— | 
England for two or three years past, is once that charming and most picturesque suburb of 
more at home. | Toronto—there met on Wednesday afternoon 

* last an interestin athering of ladi 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Parsons of Victoria, | gentiemen, socaian ‘a the Seerdetaie tah 
B.C., are staying at the Island. ‘ers’ Association, who had assembled in To- 


Messrs. Darling and Herman Boulton are the 











ronto for their annual convention, and who, by 
the kind courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. John Hoskin 
of The Dale, had been invited to an At Home 
on the occasion. The day was cloudy but fair, 
and the grounds were looking their best, save 
that the afternoon sun was lacking to cast its 
stream of checkered light through the fine 
trees on the edge of the lawn as it sheers over 
into the thickly. wooded ravine that skirts the 












residence on the south. The bright beds of° 


flowers and music from the band of the Grena- 
diers made up, however, for the sombreness of 
the sky overhead, and the afternoon was most 
agreeably spent by the assembled guests. The 
members of the convention and a few towns- 
people interested in educational affairs invited 
to meet them were received on the lawn by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoskin, and were shown by the 
host over the grounds and conservatories and 
through the principal reception rooms and 
library of the fine residence. Refreshments 
were served on the lawn. The charming 
hostess was herself not the least of the attrac- 
tions of The Dale, and made the time pass 
pleasantly for all. A formal proposal of thanks 
from the president of the association for the 
kind hospitality shown them drew from Mr. 
Hoskin a happy speech, which brought the 
afternoon delightfully to a close, and im- 
pressed upon the assembled guests a gra:eful 
sense of the courtesy and compliment paid 
them. Amongst the invited guests were 


Hon. G. W. Ross, Minister of Education; Sir 


Daniel Wilson, LL.D., President of Toronto 
University ; Senator Macdonald, the Mayor of 
Toronto, William Mulock, M. P., Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University ; Mr. Smith, President 
of Provincial School Teachers’ Association ; Mr. 
Justice Patterson; Principal MacVicar, Mc- 
Master Hall; Prof. Loudon, Prof. Vander- 
Smissen, Mr. William Christie, Mr. A. H. 
Campbell, Prof. Goldwin Smith ; Mr. Geo. Dick- 
son, Principal U. C. College; J. M. Gibson, 


M.P.P.; Richard Harcourt, M.P.P.; Principal 


Sheraton, Wycliffe College ; Mr. William F. W. 
Creelman; Mr. F. W. Harcourt ; Prof. Mills, 


Agricultural College, Guelph; Mr. Thomas 


Hodgins, Q.C.; Prof. G. Paxton Young, 


Dr. Aikens; Mr. Bain, Public Library ; 
Mr. G. Mercer Adam; Mr. Hughes, Public 


School Inspector ; Principal McMurchy, J. E. 
Edgar, M.P., Mr. J. R. Bryant, Mr. Hodgins, 
Dr. L. W. Smith, Prof. Hirschfelder, Mr. Mc- 
Lean, Mr. Marling, Mr. Alley, Dr. McLellan, 
Mr. Seath, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Doan, Secretary 
Provincial School Teachers’ Association ; Mr. 
A. F. White, Dr. Pyne, Chairman Board Public 
School Trustees; Mr. Lobb, Chairman Board 
High School Trustees ; Provost Body, Mr. Hough, 
Mr. John Cameron, Dr. Dewart, Rev. George 
Simpson, Mr. Langton, Mr. Baker. 


Miss Fanny Campbell of the Queen’s Park, 


has returned to town from Longuissa on the- 


Georgian bay for a few days. 
* 


Mr. Mayne Campbell has gone to Longuissa 
for a week or two. 


Miss Macdonald of New York, well-known in 
Toronto society, is staying with Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Baines on Simcoe street. 


Mr. Edsall of New York, who resided here 
during the early portion of last winter, is again 


in Toronto. 4 


Mr. Tilley has left for the now popular west- 
tern tour on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


- 
Mr. and Mrs. Nordheimer are occupying Mr. 
Jack Small’s house at the Island during that 


gentleman’s absence at the sea. 
* 


It is reported that an injury to Mr. Hyman’s 
leg will prevent him from taking part in the 
lawn tennis tournament. This is a great dis- 
appointment, because with the Canadian cham- 
pion out of the running, it seems likely that 
the visitors will have things pretty much their 
own way. 

* 

The hops of last Saturday and Monday even- 
ings at the Queen's Royal, Niagara, were ex- 
ceedingly well attended. That of Saturday 
was under the patronage of the Toronto Yacht 
Club, and was graced by many gallant yachts- 
men in their becoming dress uniforms, from 
tue crews of the Cygnet, Escape, Rivet, Mollie, 
and steam yacht Vivid of Toronto, Cypress and 
White Wings of Hamilton. The costumes of 
the ladies were exceedingly pretty, lending to 
the ball-room a very brilliant appearance. The 
feature of the evening was the delightful sing: 
ing of Miss Attalie Claire, a charming young 
lady who owns Toronto as her birthplace. 
Miss Claire is a pupil of Mme. Fursch-Madi, 
and has been lately singing with the National 
Opera Co. She possesses a voice full of rich 
notes, which she uses to great advantage, and 
one never grows tired of listening to the melo- 
dies with which she never seems to weary of 
entertaining her friends. 

The hop on Monday was in celebration of 
Toronto’s civic holiday, and was thoroughly 
enjoyable. Among those present were Mrs. 
Geo. Hagarty, Mr. and Mrs. J. D, Henderson, 
the Misses Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Dickson, Mr. J. and Miss Small, Mrs. Leahy, 
Mr. and Miss Boddy, Mr. A. R. Denison, 
Mr. and Mrs, D. C. Downey, Miss Perry, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. L. Patterson, Mr. E. Macrae, Mr. 
H. D. Gamble, Mr. J. H. Sinclair, Mr. H. Brock, 
Mr. J. D. Hay, Mr. Walter Parsons, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Foy, Mrs. and Miss Foy, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. P. Reid, Mrs. Phillips, Mi-s Eyre, Mr. 
W. Crooks, Mr. E. A. Toshack, Mr, D. J. Mac- 
Murcbhy, Mr. R. E. Cooper. 

On Tuesday next there will be a golf com- 
petition at the Queen's Royal, and on Wed- 
nesday the tennis tournament begins, for 
which there are many entries. It is hoped 
that Messrs. Hellmuth and Wood of London, 
Depew and Coffee of Buffalo, and Gibbs and 
Hayes of Toronto will compete. 

. 


There will be a ball next Thursday evening, 
which will be proceeded by a concert in which 
Miss Attalie Claire, Miss Cheney and others 
will take part. 


+ 
Tennis week will close with a grand ball on 
Saturday evening, August 25. 
* 


There have been several fishing parties given 
lately, two of which deserve some notice. That 
of Mr. and Mrs. T. K. Negus of Dayton, Ohio, 































pps torrie oot Seti Moet COLI PORTS 
large catches of bass and pickerel. There seemed WH ITE M Oo U NT A | N Ss 


to be a great diversity of opinion though in re- 
gard to the weight of the fish taken, butas| ATLANTICSUMMER RESORTS 


each seemed to be thoroughly satisfied that 
. www a f+, 0 AWs- 
. / 


they had excelled everybody was happy. 
72 YONGE STREET, TORONTO. 





Out of Town. 





BARRIE, 


The grand lodge of I. O. O, F. met last week 
and transacted business. The town was 
crowded with visitor who were struck with 
its beauty and pleasing situation on Kempen 
le. Wal Dire Gen: © Lo d h 

r, an rs. Geo. W. Lount an rty have 
returned from a camping expedition. CHINA 

A large party of ladies and gentlemen are 
camping at Hewitt’s Creek, under the super- 
vision of Mrs. G. A. Radenhurst. 

Mrs. Hall, the Misses Hall, Miss. F. V. Hall, 
Messrs. G. B. and Frank Hail are stopping at 
Strawberry Island. 

Mrs. Palmer of Guelph, is staying at the 
Barrie Hotel. 

The register at Peninsular Park Hotel shows 
among others the names of the following ladies 
and gentlemen: Mr. and Mrs, John Hoskin of 
fen _— ue i ao a $ | 9 

tawa, Mrs. McConnell of Toronto, Mrs. P. f 0 
O'Donnell and the Misses O'Donnell of New | Doulton’s elebe ated phaments 
Orleans, U. S. A., Hon. Wilfrid Laurier and ; : 
wife of Quebec, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Edgar of | As we are the only Direct Importers of the above goods 
Toronto, Mr. and * Mrs. Wm. Thompson of | in Toronto we ask the pulic to see that all ornaments sod 
Orillia, Col. and Mrs. Grasett of Toronto, Hon. | Ta eee 








a 
24 bean 


TdI3 WEEK A LARGE CONSIGNMENT OF 





Chas. pene. . 
Miss Hodgert of Toronto is visiting Mrs. D.! American Mason Improved 
Spry. Fruit Jar. 


I expect next week to mention at least one | 
pasty. while as yet two more beside the bache- ; 


ors’ ball are spoken of Pree GLOVER HARRISON ESTATE 


BERLIN. 
SS a splendid match last Friday qvenies, IMPORTERS, 


The picked team of Canadian fvotballers 
oe ee for England this vy A 
wish them the same success across the ocean 
as they met with that evening. After the 49 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 
match a dance was given at the residence of | : 
Mrs. Kranz. e a t 
On Wednesday evening of last week an en- 
joyable evening was spentin dancing and music, ind Ina ina 
at the residence of Mrs. Millar. Among those 8 ¥ + 
resent were Miss Bowman, Miss H. Pearce, | 
Mr. Wedd, the Misses Kranz, Mr. Hooper, Mr. | — 
Morson, and Miss J. Millar of Hamburg, the | 
Misses Morson of Torento, Miss Jaffray, Miss L ‘, E 
Stanley, Mr. McCowen, Mr. Burrows, Miss ‘ e 
Crookali, the Misses Gibson and Mr. Gibson. co 
The songs by the Misses Morson and Miss 29 King Street West 


Jaffray were fully ——- by all, and Mr. 
Morson’s whistling of The Mocking Bird, par- | 





Have opened a new and Extensive Department in 





ticularly so. 


| 

Miss Crawford of Hamilton is spending a! 
couple of weeks at Miss Chalmer’s. 

rs. W. Bowlby has left for a visit to her | 
daughter, Mrs. G. Perley of Ottawa. 


Mrs. F. Cline left Tuesday for a visit to her 
parents in Quebec. 

We are glad to see Mr. Tom Turnbull in town 
once more. 

The Philharmonic Society, under our worthy : i 
leader, Professsor Zoellner, left Monday to join | All are Invited to Inspect our New Goods. 
in the Saengerfest at Port Elgin. 

Mr. Smythe has returned after an absence of | 
two weeks, | 


Ladies’ Restaurants. (Dinner, Tea, Breakfast Sets 
, a » ming — Pe ular ‘English Chop | 
es to lunch at cafes. omas’ Englis op Ww 
House is the favorite place in Toronto and is | TOILET ARE 
largely patronized ladies and theatre 
parties. It is strictly first-class; ladies’ en- 
trance, recepticn and dressing rooms. 


Including Table Ware and Fancy Goods 





LARGE VARIETY OF 











No trouble to show goods. Call and see our Novelties. 


Toronto Conservatory of Music 


Hon. G. W, Allan, President 
OVER 600 PUPILS FIRST SEASON 


50 TEACHERS ce all departments of Music 

, : taught from beginning to graduation, 

including piano, vocal art, or.an, violin, s.ght-singing, harmony, 
etc.; also elocution, Certificates and Diplomas, 

Tuition, $5 and upwards per term. Both class and private 

instruction. Pupils may enter at any date and are only c' toe 
REE A 








How it Struck Him. 
‘What do you think of our church choir?” 
asked a vill merchant of a traveling man. 
“It reminds me of a passage in Shakespeare.” 
**Sweet belles jangled harshly out of tune.” 








A Recommendation. 


“ ir ionately. Board and ided. 
I hear that Miss Wstherly is her h VANTAGES 8 E ementasy harmony and vice instruction, 
y to her hus- lectures, concerts, recitals,etc, Calendar giving fullinformation 


Mr. Snipperson, said an Iowa 
bai mailed on application. 
There private schools bearing names somewhat similar, 


nd. 
‘* Well I'm glad to hear it. aaperees isa it is particularly requested that ail consespomaence for the 


nice man. The only objection to him that I Cc be addressed 
could think of would be the fact that he has ent Venn ne Eee. Director, owro. 


only one eye.” 
“That’s not an objection. 
recommendation.” 
‘*T must ask you to explain.” 
‘* Because,” she went on promptly, ‘“* when he 
gies up to a soda fountain with his wife, she'll 
now that he can’t be working any optical tele- 
graph with the clerk.” 


Merely a Guest. 


‘* Will you hand me a glass of water?” asked 
# near sighted man of a traveler, who had just 
come in to the dining room of the hotel. 

‘* Excuse me,” was the reply, ‘‘but I think you 
have made a mistake. I’m not a waiter. I'm 
merely a plain, ordinary guest.” 


It's a decided 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


142 Cariton Street Opposite the Gardens 

This is a Private School, patronized by the best 
families in the city. The principal teacher who has had 
charge of the school for the past four years is a German, 
educated in hi¢ native country, and has had thirty years 
experience as a teacher of music in the United States and 
Canada. By our method we make good performers, practi- 
cal readers and teachers in the shortest possible time. No 
time required for mechanical performance of scales 
finger exercises Thorough work guaranteed from the low- 
est to the highest le. Afew boarders can be accommo- 
dated at the school. For information and new he hleta 
for 1888-1889 address the Principal, C. FARRINGER, 142 
Carlton Street, Toronto. 











GREAT SUMMER SALE 


W. A. MURRAY & CO. 


| Are now clearing out at Greatly Reduced Prices the whole of their Immense 





Stock of Summer Silks, Dress Goods, Muslins, Prints, Ginghams, Para- 
sols, Laces, Ribbons, Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, Mantles, Costumes, 
Millinery, Corsets, Skirts and Underclothing. Grand Bargains in Every 
Department. Finest Retail Stock in the Dominion to choose from. 
Ladies, don't miss this cpportunity. Inspection invited by 


W.A.MURRAY & CO., 


17, 19, 21, 23, 25 and 27 King Street East, Toronto. 
NOTE-- Store closes at 2 o’clock Saturdays during July and August. 


THE YATISI CORSET 


Is modeled from a design of one of the most celebrated Parisian makers. It gives the wearer 
th atease and fs so much admired in French ladies, 
The Yatisi Corset, owing to ‘the peculiar diagonal elasticity of the cloth, will fit the 
e wearer perfastiy the first time worn, no matter what 
her style of form is—either long or short waisted. 
To ladies who wish to lace tight and not feel uncom- 
fortable at the bust or hips they are indispensible, 
The Yatisi Oorset does not stretch at the 
waist, requires no breaking in, fits comfortably the 
first time worn. As it gives to every motion of the 
wouees, it will outlast any of the old-style rigid 
corse 
The Yatisi Oorset is made of the best materials 
and being elastic (without rubber or springs), is in- 
valuable for invalids, as it cannot com the 
vital parts of the body. They are recommended by the 
most celebrated phyulsians in all the leading cities, 
The Yatisi Oorset is the only one that the pur 
chaser can wear ten days and then return and have 
the money refunded if not found to be the most per- 
fect-fitting, healthful and comfortable corset ever 
worn. 
Every merchant who sells the Yatisi Oorset wil 
gearentns over ole mate by me penne 
any lady 
eetand money y w not perfectly 
The Yatisi Corset is patented in Canada, Great Britain and the United States, 
Every pair of Yatisi Corsets is so stamped, and no other is genuine, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CROMPTON CORSET CO. 
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SPRING 188s 


GEO. W. SHAVER | FRENCH A ING 1998 yy | AMERICAN BOOTS, SHOES, SLIPPERS | 


63 KING STREFT WEST 


(Opp. Mail office, first floor). We will be prepared after the 
h inst. to show our Spring importations in Millinery 


244 Yonge St. 244 Ladies’, Misses’, Children’s, Infants’, 





TesTED and BLENDED for us by an expertin that department, 
and we feel that we can with confidence assert, that no 


Finer Goods or Better Values REAL ESTATE BROKER. 


can be found in the trade. Give our Tgas a trial. Samples 25 Adelaide street East Z Torento 
sent on application. Money to Loan. TELEPHONE 1482. 


GEO. W. SHAVER, = PA TT Ee N tty sS a | authors 
Snecessor to Jaffrav & Rvav. Telephone 180; REYNOLDS & KELLOND NYE & 


licitors i Exper The Rossin House News aa 
W. C. MURRAY 


So anc | 
24 King Street East, Toronto, 166 St. ee Street, | 10 ROSSIN BLOCK, - - RONTO. 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR 


Montreal, Pacific Building, Washington 
279 YONGE STREET 


FIRST-CLASS FIT AND FINISH TO ALL 
OUR WORK 


MIDSUMMER NUMBERS OF THE 
; GRAPHIC, ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 











and Copyrights Registered, 
Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry, Birch, 
Flooring, Shingles, Lath, Lignum- 
vitzee, Boxwood and Mouldings. 


HILLOCK & KENT, Albert Street 


(Late of Chicago) 
220 Wellington Street West 


Pleace cal]. Inspection is invited. 





100n inet. to, show our Spring | | LOUIS XV. BOOTS AND SLIPPERS A SPECIALTY. 
ovelties, Pattern Hats, nnets, etc. 
THE GREAT EMPORIUM | mus. a: whack, Mgr., (formerly of No. 1 Rossin Block) | L. A. STACKHOUSE, 427 YONGE STREET. | ADELAIDE sTREET, OPPOSITE POST OFFICE 


Bae ee er re tennis. sa, CASE SUMMER READING 


Agencies in all Foreign Capitals. Trade Marke. Desigr ns Mrs. M. McLaughlin | R. LANE * 


Ladies’ Outfits Furnished Complete. 


E. BEETON 


WATCH SPECIALIST 


And other complicated watches my forte. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


BOYS’ OWN, GIRLS’ OWN, ETC, . wr . * L 
Also new books by Rider Haggard, The Dechom, ' Wm. |} , 107 KING STREET WEST Strings, Zithers, Bows, &. All at } price, 


Blask, James Payne, Robert Buchanan and other popular | 


| Finest Cabinet Photographs $2 per 
ozen. 


Ss. J. DIXON, 


Elegant Paris Goods and Trimmings for Ladies’ Dresses. PHOTOGRAPH ER, 


Cor. Yonge and King Streets. 
FINE WORK a SPECIALTY, 





R. RANDOLPH ARNDELL 


Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Charles Brown, 


Nos. 36 and 38 


KING st. west. | (yltivation of the Voiee and Piano 


i Coupes 5c. TERMS AT NORDHEIMER’S. 


Carriages $1 
Telephone 123. 


RITCHIE, BARRETT & 00. 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


15 YONGE STREET ARCADE 


Several mansions and handsome residence properties for 
sale. Those desiring to make a home in Toronto should 
communicate with us. Telephone 1352. 


JAMES PAPE 
FLORAL ARTIST 


78 Yonge Street, Toronto 
Specialities for Weddings and Evening Parties. Funeral 
Designs on the Shortest Notice. 
Telephone —? Coneervatories, 167 Carlaw 
., Queen St. East. 


Have you been at 


CH EESEWORTH'’S 


THE TAILOR 
If not you should go at once and see his magnificent assort- 
ment of new goods, for both Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s wear, 
comprising all the novelties for the coming season. His 
fsiolities for doing business are aaa in the Dominion 
(sedarate departments for Ladies’ work). 


106 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
Jas. Cox'& Son | 


CONFEDERATION 


Life Association 


15 Toronto Street 














83 Yonge Street 


PASTRY COOKS AND CONFECTIONERS 


Luncheon and Ice Cream Parlors 


a ey 


Pe MES Sa sane ppaancee 


TELEPHONE j/%% 


SPONGES 


: every description, including genuine Turkish Cup, 


Honeycomb, Cavalier, Bath, Sheepswool], Grass, Carriage, | 


cies cece ae 


° 
0 
& 
Z 





Reef, Slate, Surgeon’s, and Egyptian Loofas. 


BINGHAM’S PHARMACY | 


__ 101 YONGE STREET | 


MISS NETTIE SHEPPARD 


(LATELY OF DETROIT) 


ELOCUTIONIST 


hild Dialect and Comedy recitations are special features of 
Miss Sheppard’s repertoire Voice culture and the instruc- 
ion of children in elocution are features which shou'd not 
’ neglected. For terms for evening engagements or 
eesons, address Box 20, Saturpay Nien office. 
= M. McCONNELL = 
46 and 48 King Street East. 


Commendador Port Wine in cases and bulk. Family 
rade a specialty. Agent for the celebrated Moet and Chan- 
lon “ White Seal,” George Gourlet and other leading brands 
ot Champagne. "Over half a million imported cigars always 
nstock. Trade supplied at bottom prices. 


~ JOHN P. MILL, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 


‘atches and ‘Wedding Rings a specialty. Special attention 
to all kinds of Repairing. 


45) Yonge Street, opp. College Ave.. Toronto. 


EDWARDS’ 





a 


Mantel in Dorchester House, England. 





UNEQUALLED FOR 


/NORTH AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE C0.) maRSLAND & KENNEDY. 


Head Offices 22 to 28 King Street West, Toronto 


ealth, Strength, Econom 
. d Cc y : Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment Policies FAMILY GROCERS 
an onvenience and Annuities, | WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS | 
INDISPENSIBLE DURING THE | How. A. MACKENZIE, M.P., Pres.; Hon. A. Morris and J. L. 285 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO. 


Buaikix, Vice- Presidents ; Wa. McCang, Man’g Director. 


AMPING OUT SEASON Fine wines for medicinal purposes a specialty 
SERST™ | TORONTO BUSINESS COLLEGE Only $11.10 Toronto to New York | 














Makes rich soup or delishoun Gove ious flavoring im a few minutes. 


Ut up in tins nS 25 and 40c. For sale by all grocers, oe ‘ vis THs SAS ao +e. 
¢ Sure and Try it. arties visitin, ew Yor ng passage by any steam- 
one J eer ee SHORTHAND INSTITUTE ship compary — * save time and money by taking the Erie 


THE Rai 
; y ‘ YT d Twenty-third streets and close to all steamship wharves. 
WALL PAPERS x COR, SHUTER AND FORGE GERSET Th The The only line aaa > Tclehens feses Eeiponsion Beldee to 


" McCAUSLAND’S «| TORONTO SIGN Ci oe 


27 ‘ ’ 
CHARMING ano CHEAP 4% YONGE STREET 


4 72 TO 76 KING ST. W. 
C TORONTO 





Vv 
~ _OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











Dominion Stained Glass Co. 


77 RICHMOND STREET WEST 
norial Windows and every description of Church and 
Domestic Art Glass, including 


»' $7.00, $8.60, $10, $12.50, 
$15, $17.60, $20 


SPLENDID VALUE 


QUA & CO. 


49 King St. West 


A RTI ST | in TE yon | 


STUDIO— KING STREET EAST. 








el-Cut, Sand-Cut, Embossed, Bent Glass 
and Bevelled Plate DENTIST 


: nat Grieze bs Seveiid, Engraved and | 172 Yonge Street, next door to R. Simpson’s 
OFFICE HOURS—8 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 





° new and 





Desiyns and estimates on application. Telephone 1470, 








way, as they will land you at the foot of Chambers | 


‘HOUSE AND SIGN paveine AWN TENNIS SETS 8 


THOMAS MOFFATT 


FINE ORDERED BOOTS AND SHOES 


4 good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-class 


| 196 YONGE STREET, TORONTO | 
THIRP DOOR NORTH OF ALBERT HALL. 


Repairing of CHRONOMETERS, REPEATERS 


147 YONGE ST. | 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


J. FRASER BRYCE iLE PRICE 


Being the stock of a wholesale house giving up businese. 
Violins worth $30 at $15. Concertinas, Accordions, Guitars, 


CLAXTON’S MUSIC STORE 
197 YONGE ST., TORONTO. 


( Office of Claxton’s Orchestra.) 


~MONS. F. BOUCHER 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 





| Will receive a limited number of pupils for the Violin. 
RESIDENCE, 168 HURON STREET 
Also, will accept engagements for concerts as SOLOIST 


| WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
TORONTO, ONT. 
| SIXTH SESSION OPENS OCT. 1, 1888 


For annual “announcement, fees or further information 
apply te to o DR. WISHART, Secretary. 








| DANCING 


4g le 
We hbk A ne 


| Bronze Medal 1884. GOLD MES MEDALIST.—Gold Medab4885 


‘OSTRICH FEATHER DYER| 


The most reliable place in the City to have Broken and 
Defective Feathers Re-maae into Handsome Feathers, Pom- 
| Poms, Aigrettes and Mounts. Feathers Shaded or Dyed in | 
| the Latest French Styles and Colors. | 
J. W. A. BUTLER, 80 Bay Street (west side, near 

Wellington) Teronte. 


| DRESSMAKERS’ MAGIC SCALE) 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


with lessons from MISS CHUBB, General Agent. Fur- 
ther instruction gratis should difficulties arise to any using | 
| the scale —- 

179 King st, W. 2nd Door E. of St. Andrew's Church | 


MISS M. DOYLE 


Formerly of Yonge street, has removed her | 
and Mantle Making Establishment to | 





| 
| 
} 
} 
| 





| 20 Queen street weet, (opposite Knox Church), | 
| where she will be pleased to meet her cus- 
| tomers in future. ler work will, as in the 


| past, be firet-class. _ ah 
JUST OPENED. | 


‘ANEW SHOE STORE 


‘Prof. Thomas’ ‘Dancing Academy 


27 PETER STREET 





Since Prof. Thomas’ teachir ¢ was shown such just appre- 
ciation at the ‘‘ Art Fair,” :s voiced by the entire city press, 
his services have AGAIN BEEN SOUGHT for other public 
performances, which will be announced in good time. 


As this compels his attendance at the academy PRIVATE 
PUPILS will be received during August. 


Classes Will Resume September ist 


F. A. THOMAS, Principal. 


DANCING 
PROF. DAVIS 





, Will resume classes MONDAY, SEPT. 3rd. Ladies at 7 
p.m.; Gentlemen at 4.15 p.m. Register at the 
y RY = Ty y y 
NEW ACADEMY - 77 WILTON AVE. 
O@BSERVE—PROF. DAVIS is the only originator of 
standard society dancing in Canada. At a convention of 
dancing teachers held in NEW YORK last June, Prof. 
Davis presented, as a new dance, his latest production, 
** LE BRONCO,” which was unanimously adopted by the 
convention as a standard dance, and will be taught this 
season in the principal, cities and towns throughout the 
United States, and by Prof. Davis, who has had 2s years’ 


experience as a teac her. 


Niagara Riwer Line 





Change of Time 


PALACE STEEL STEAMERS 
‘Chicora and Cibola 


Three Trips a day, beginning June 
13, 1888. 


For particulars as to rates, time, etc., inquire at principa} 
ticket offices. 


THE HUB CAFE 


And MERCHANTS’ LUNCH COUNTER 
First-class in every respect. A specialty is the choice 
| butter and the best meats procurable. All the delicacies of 
| the season and prompt attendance. Private dining-room 
| up-stairs. Reading and smoking rcoms attached. 


12 Colborne St.. W. R. BINGHAM, PROP. 


SUMMER WOOD 
Cut and split $2.25 per load. Kindling five crates $1. 








| 


|R. TRUAX, 56 ADELAIDE ST. WEST 


‘Paris Barber Shop 
FOR 
FIRST-CLASS GENTLEMEN'S WORK 
60 King Street East, J. WALTON. 


| SPAULDING & CHEESBROUGH 


DENTISTS 

| have removed from 51 King street east to 171 Yonge street, 
| over the Imperial Bank ; entrance on Queen east, first door. 
| Office hours: A. H. Cheesbreugh, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m.; A. W. 
— 1 to 5 p.m., during the session of the’ Dental 


me TEETH WITH OR 


WITHOUT A PLAT 


Best teeth on Rubber, $8.00. Vitalized air for painless 
extraction. Telephone 1476 


|C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge 





| 


No. 1 ROSSIN BLCCK 


GENTLEMEN’S FULL DRESS TOILET 


Prince Alberts, Silk Lined Over- 
coats a Specialty 





| I deal in fabrics made from the choicest 


| wools by the best looms in the world 
and make them in the most 


THOROUGHLY ARTISTIC MANNER 


at the lowest prices consistent with 
the the highest standard standard 


The Cunard S.S. Line 





At 88 Queen St. West 
lj. Ww. McADAM 


\ J selling goods very close, for instance a Ladies’ 
| — Boot for 2Bc., Ladies’ Solid Leather Slips, | 


in patronized by Toronto's 


BEST SOCIETY 
Noted ,for Safety, Elegance and Speed 
A. F. WEBSTER 





re W. McADAM, 88 Queen St. West 


LATE OF COR. TERAULEY. 


Sole Agent 56 Yonge St 
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TORONTO SATURDAY 


NIGHT. 








SECOND HALF OF THE TWO-PART STORY. 


A BROKEN HEART 


Written for ‘‘Saturday Night,” by Agnes Preston of Niagara Falls. 


CHAPTER III. | 


Lee Russel left Amy with his heart filled | 
with love. He really was devoted to the sweet 
little creature, . 

When he arrived in New York he went 
directly to the banking house of Mr. Harris. 
As soon as Mr. Harris had read the Major's 
letter he shook hands — with him, and 
gave hima position at once. He treated him 
almost royally, and being very fond of the 
Major, was only too glad to be able to help a 
friend of his. Lee was invited to dine with 
him next day, and delighted with his luck, 
wrote and told Amy all—a letter filled with 
love and expectations. 

*'The neat day at dinner, he found that 
Mr. Harris had a daughter, a petite black- 
eyed little creature of seventeen, who 
immediately took a great fancy to Lee, 
and they became firm friends. Her father one 
day told him, with tears in his eyes, that she 
could not live long, not more than a year or 
two, as she had inherited that fatal disease, 
consumption, from her mother who died when | 
she was born. All this made Lee far more at- 
tentive and kind to the little invalid. He did 
not tell Amy about her, fearing she would be 
jealous. He paid the most devoted attention 
to little Bessie. Mr. Harris was delighted, and 
persuaded him to come and stay with them, for 
he said: “ We have a house full of servants 
and no one for them to work for.” Lee rather 
likad this as it seemed like home, and when his 
position in the bank was raised he was writing 
and telling Amy. He had been away seven 
months, and was saying that he would soon 
come for her. The door of Mr. Harris’ study | 
opened and Bessie came in. She was not even | 
pretty, only small and childish, with big, black 








gets a letter to tell him that, ‘‘My sister is 


| well rid of you, and has others to love her.” 
. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Twenty-tive years have come and gone, bring- 
ing great changes to those living at Glenwood, 
Little May is the happy mother of five boys and 
a girl, a sweet-faced little creature, and looks 
very like what her aunt Amy was twenty-five 
years ago. The same eyes, the same hair and 
pretty complexion, and only taller; she is 
eighteen and the third child. 

Amy, her aunt, is still alive, but oh, so 
changed; she is still the sad, simple-minded 
creature, her hair is streaked with Brey. Her 
eyes are dim; her figure is pitifully slight; she 
still wears the little ruby ring, worn to a thread. 
The children all love her dearly, and May’s 
eyes grow dim whenever she looks at her. 

Mye is Amy’s pet name. She has just re- 
turced from school, carrying away a good share 
of honors and prizes, and is getting ready to 
visit a friend in New York, a young girl who 
has a brother devoted to Amy. Hehas written 
to Mye's father and given such glowing 
descriptions of his devotion to her. Jack has 
given his consent ; and Amy is to bring them, 
Eva and Russel Harris, back with her. And 
‘the affair,” as Jack calls it, will then be set- 
tled. Russel is delignted, and so is his sister. 
She loves Mye, and at szhool they were 
inseparable. 

Eva and Russel Harris are the two _ chil- 
dren of Lee Russell, alias Harris, Mrs. Harris 
has been dead only a year, and Lee is not the 
same man he used to be, Svill tall and slightly 
bent, his hair and whiskers are pure white. 
Everyone likes him, and something iu his sad 
face wins respect from the young and old. He 


eyes and a shaggy head of black hair, pink and | was always good and kind to Bessie, but she 


white skin. She came in slowly, in a half 
hesitating way, but went over to him and said: 

‘“ Who are you writing to, Lee?” 

** A very dear friend of mine, Bessie.” 

**A young lady, I suppose?” and she glances 
quickly at him. 

‘** No, a little girl whom I love, and who loves 


me, 
*** Well, Lee, all I can say is,” and she puts | 


her hands, regardless of position, on her hips, 
and goes on. ‘All I can say, is that if it was 
a young lady, I would kill her.” 

**Ah, Bess,” and he tries to laugh, but it 
sounds harsh and forced. 

‘** Yes, Lee, I mean it,” and her eyes flash. 

** Little goosie ; why, come and tell me,” and 
he holds out his hand, and she goes and perches 
like a sparrow on the arm of his chair, and 
holds his hand. : 

‘** Because, Lee, you are mine, all mine.” 

* But, Bessie, I cannot always stay with 


rou. 

. ‘“ Why, Lee, oh, why?” and she squeezes his 
hand so tightly that he tries to draw it 
away. But she holds it tightiy, and he has 
to be content to listen while she says: 

** Because, Lee, at Mrs. Richardson’s party 
you said you loved me better than any one 
there.” 

“ But, Bess, you asked me, and I said of 
course I did.’ 

*“* And Lee, oh, Lee, did you not mean it? Oh 
—I told papa—and he was so happy about it.” 
Her eyes fill with tears, her mouth quivers; 
and what could Lee do but take herin his arms 
and try to comfort her as best he could. 

‘*T did mean it, Bessie. You were the sweet- 
est one there, and I did love you the best; so 
hush, little girl,” and almost wild, he bends and 
kisses the red lips raised to his own. 

** And, Lee, you will only have me a year, and 

erhaps not that, dearest. I will ask papa to 
iet us marry immediately,” and before he can 
say a word, she has thrown her arms around 
his neck and pressed her burning lips to his, 
then cuddling down into his arms, she sadly 
says: 

**I don’t believe that i can live six months—I 
am far too happy! Ah, here is papa—dearest 
papa! Kiss the happiest girl in the world,” 
and ber father bends and kisses the happy face 
and puts his arm around her, as she sits on the 
arm of Lee’s chair. ‘* We can be married soon, 
can’t we, papa? We shali not leave you.” 

**Yes, darling, and Lee, I can only say 
you have made me the happiest father in the 
world. I will now retire from my business and 
resign in favor of my son. You will take my 
name, and the directors, I am positive, will 
agree. They are exceedingly pleased with the 
rst progress you have made lately, and now 

will leave you, and I can only say—God bless 
my son and daughter,” and as he presses Lee’s 
hand affectionately, he does not notice how cold 
it is, or how white his face is. He thinks he 
doesn’t answer because of his great happiness, 
When he leaves them, Bessie throws herself in 
Lee’s arms and cries. ‘*Oh, Lee, I pray to 
live for you; I cannot die! I will not. Oh, 
Lee, why are you soquiet,dear? Do notgrieve 
for me, dearest. I may live,” and she buries 
her head on his neck and calls him “her dar- 
ling!” “her dear old husband!” She does not 
notice that he does not answer or return her 
caresses. He is thinking of Amy, bright little 
Golden. He is really dazed. ‘‘ Lee, I shall not 
die,” she says, vehemently, and he answers : 

** No, dear, you won't die,” and then she kisses 
him again and again and says good night. Her 
father feels younger by agreat many years when 
he sees her happy face. 

Lee sits like a man bereft of common sense. 
He glances at the paper on the table, and sees 
written, ‘‘My own darling Amy,” he tears it in 
pieces, and a sob seems to choke him. He goes 
to his room and paces the floor and seems nearly 
crazy. Thena thought comes to him to fly, but 
no! Amy would hear all, and Bessie would be 
hurried earlier to her grave. He must marry 
her and write and explain allto Amy. Tell her 
Bess cannot live, that he only loves her, does 
not care at all for Bessie, only asa sister. Tell 
ber of his strange wooing. He seems distracted 
and throws himself on his bed, he tosses from 
side to side, and not till towards morning does 
he sleep. Then he dreams of Amy, Amy stand- 
ing at the gate with a white shawl over her 
head and saying: 

‘*T will wait, Lee, though it be years and 
years.” He awakes with a start, and only to 
think that to-morrow is his wedding cay. He 
dresses and goes down late to breakfast, large 
black rings circle his pale face. Mr. Harris is 
waiting alone for him and tells him Bessie will 
not see him till she stands with him to be mar- 
ried. 

The morrow comes-—they are married in the 
large drawing-room. Few guests are there 
and when they are pronounced man and wife, 
those that are there, wonder at the sad face 
of the groom. Mr. Harris hands as a wedding 
gift a deed of the house to Lee and his wife 
and informs them that he is going away 
for a couple of weeks, and that Lee must get 
used to being master. When he returns it will 
only be asa permanent visitor, The bride looks 
like a child in her simple white dress, her face 
is wreathed in smiles, and ever and anon she 
gazes lovingly at her husband. He returns her 
smiles as gayly as he can and his heart aches 
for his loveless little wife. 

Mr. Harris leaves them for two weeks, and 
the day after the wedding, much to the amaze- 
ment of every one, Lee goes as usual to the 
bank. Bessie watches and counts the minutes 
till he comes home, and is so bright and happy 
that he tries to forget a little head of golden 
hair and asunny face—faraway. Lee writes at 
the office to Amy, and manlike, plunges directly 
into his sorrow, and says, ‘“‘I am married,” he 
then goes on and tells all the rest. But Amy 
knows no more, she can read no farther, at 
those words her life is changed. Jack only | 
reads those words and then tears the letter in 
a thousand pieces, and steels his heart against 
the man who has broken his sister's heart. Lee 


could never conceive why he grew so different 
after they were married. He was very fond of 
his two children, After her first child was 
born, Bessie had slowly improved in health, 


‘and, though never a remarkably healthy 
' woman, had lived till a year ago. On this 


evening Lee sits in the drawing-room, waiting 
for his daughter to bring her friend home from 
the station. He knows it is Jack's child that 
his son loves, and is glad of it. Jack dogs 
not dream of Lee Russell ; he has not forgotten 
him, but never hears a word of him. He starts 
as he hears a carriage drive up ; the door opens; 
he hears a voice say, “Oh, Russel, you are a 
fraud.” He presses his white hand to his head 
—that voice—what memories it brings to him. 
The door opens and he hears the same voice 
say: 

“Oh, is this your father, Eva—I am so 
glad—!” But she gets no further, he gently 
puts his hard under her chin and says : 

‘Oh, Amy, little Amy.” 

‘**You know my real name Mr. Harris, Eva 
and Russel always call me Mye.” 

“Oh, your name,” absently,” you are Mye, 
Amy’s—you are—Eva’s friend and Russel’s little 
lady love,” and he leaves the room abruptly, 
while Russel and Eva explain, that their father 
has had a great sorrow, which they know little 
of, only Eva found an old fashioned photo with 
‘**Amy” written under it. 

**Let me goto your father, I must speak to 
him—come.” 

‘** We never disturb papa, Mye.” 

**T must see him—come,” she has her hat off 
and her glossy hair seems to shine in the gas 
light. She crosses the nall and they go into his 
study. Mr. Harris is sitting at his desk, his 
head bent, a picture in his hand, his whole 
attitude showing deep despair. Amy goes over 
to him, Russel and Eva stand at the door. Lee 
Harris rises as he sees her coming, her hat in 
her hand, her hair untidy and rough. He holds 
out his arms—but only for one minute—they 
drop down at his side and his whale frame 
seems to shake ; he staggers, and then drops in 
his chair and buries his face on his arms. Mye 
beckons Eva away, and says in a voice dread- 
fully severe for her—— 

**Mr. Harris, are you the man who ruined 
my dear aunt's life? Tell me quickly, if so, I 
could never stay and receive your hospitality.” 

** Little girl, listen to me, and here before my 
two children who know not a word of my great 
sorrow, I will tell you my—sad story.” He 
takes one of her hands in his, and tells her all. 
He never takes his eyes from her face, but 
when he sees tears in her eyes, presses her 
hand more closely. He tells her of his great 
love, of his wife’s strange wooing, he does not 
omit a single sentence of the wickedness, of 


his cowardy behavior, and as he finishes, Eva 


almost wails in a voice not like her own: 

‘* Ah, papa, did my mamma know this?” 

‘*No, my darling, I am thankful she did not,” 
and he buried his gray head on her shoulder, 
as she kneels before him. 

** Dearest, oh, my papa, do not feel so badly, 
Amy tell him you do not blame him. Tell him 
Mye, oh, Mye——” 

* Mr. Harris, let me try and comfort you by 
telling you of my aunt’s great devotion to you. 
As soon as she read of your marriage—oh, how 
can I say it—Mr. Harris, ever since her long ill- 
ness, twenty-five years ago—she has been—out 
of her mind,” and turning, her lover catches 
her in his arms, and she sobs aloud, 

** My God, Amy—little Golden——my, I will 
come—let me go——” 

“Listen, Mr. Harris, on the first or 
about the first of June she always seems anxi- 
ous. Every evening she leaves us all and as 
she goes out tells us in her childish way that 
she is going to Lee. Now day after to-morrow 
will be the twelth of Juse. She will be wait- 
ing for Lee, and Oh, Lee, 1am waiting, seems 
to be her one cry. Oh! Heavenif she could 
only be well again.”” She clasps her hands and 
her face looks so sweetly pure and good that 
Russel bends end kisses the white forehead. 

** Mye, you are what your aunt was twenty- 
five long years ago. They say Russel is like 
me. Here are the photographs,” and he draws 
from his desk two faded ambrotypes, one is the 
fac simile of Russel, and Mye exclaims: 

** Yes, oh, yes, 30 like him—I think Russel’s 
eyes are not as large though—and, oh! I am so 
tired, can I have some tea,” | 

** Oh, Mye, how selfish, you must be famished,”’ | 
and Russei unties her cloak and they go to tea. 
Mr. Harris never takes his eyes from Mye’s face 
and the meal is rather quiet. After tea he 





' 

* Ah, Lee, I knew ycu would come, and I am 
so tired waiting!” Her eyes close, and she 
seems to have fainted. 

Loving words are whispered in her ear by a 
| gray-headed old man. She hears them not, 
| She does not open her eyes. 

Dr. Rhodes soon comes, and tells them she 
cannot live but a few hours. _ 

Lee Russel hears this and cries : 

** Amy, oh little Golden, I have come, I am 
Lee; Amy, oh, have I only found you to lose 
you?” 

” Mye in the meantime calls her mother and 
father and tells them all, and begs them not 
to blame Mr. Harris» They promise, and May 
kisses her future son-in-law and wishes that he 
did not look so very much like Lee. When 
they go back they find Lee sitting by*her, his 
face buried in his hands. Amy opens her eyes, 
she glances past them all and her eyes rivet 
themselves on Russel. ; , 

‘** Lee, oh Lee, I knew you would come; Lee, 
kiss—me—dear—" 

‘‘ Kiss her, Russel,” whispers Mye. He bends 
and gently kisses the woman who should have 
beea his mother, and she turns her face to him 
and smiles sadly. 

“Amy, oh Amy, I am Lee; dear Amy, look 
at me dear, I am Lee,” and poor Lee Russel 
bends and takes the thin hand held out, a tiny 
hand with aring worn toathread. As he sees 
this he bends and kisses the finger again and 
again. A soft whisper is heard, a gentle voice 
says: 

Shes, oh Lee—I knew you—would—come-- 
and I am—so—we—”. Her voice fails, a noise 
as of death is heard, one sigh, one word—-Lee— 
and Amy Griffiths is with her God, where no 
earthly disappointment can ever reach her ; 
where nothing but love, pure and true, good and 
unwavering dwells. She has left sad and lonely 
hearts behind her. But she has met her God 
with a life, pure and good, to put before him. 
No one can find a fault with her lonely life, and 
all they can say is—poor little Amy. 

They bury her in the little churchyard, her 
coffin is covered with flowers. One hand a rose 
is lightly closed on. A pink rose and cream 
bud, Lee put them there, praying that he ma 
soon join her, and with a heart filled wit 

ief, gazes at what once was Little Golden 

air, an old woman with gray hair. 





A year later, a quiet double wedding takes 
place, Amy and Russel, Eva and Jack, May’s 
eldest child. Amy and her husband live with 
Lee. Eva stays with Jack who has his father’s 
large business now. Lee lives some years, but 
when he dies it is Amy whotends to him. And 
as he watches her he whispers, ‘‘ Amy, you 
know I love you.” She well knows of the Amy 
he means, and as he holds her hand when 
dying, says, ‘‘ Amy, oh, dear little Golden, I am 
coming—coming——” 

THE END. 
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Her Little Went So Far. 


Mrs. Tiddlecomb gave a tea the other even- 
ing, and things went off very well indeed. 
There was just enough of everything, but no 
superfluity. When the guests were preparing 
to depart, Mrs. Widdlecomb, her rival in the 
village, kissed her good-bye, saying, ‘‘ I always 
do enjoy tea with you, dear; you have sucha 
charming knack of making a little go so far. 
Good-bye, dear.” 


—- — 


Now or Never. 


** Young Lord De Masher proposed to Mary 
this evening, Mr. 





see, we will have a dinner party to-morrow 
night, a garden party on Thursday, a ball on 
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Guest (at Bowery cafe)—Now, then, waiter ! 


——______. 


| 
| “Too Much Learning. 
| 


Riche,” triumphantly re- | 
marked Mrs. Nouveau Riche,” and now, let me | 









\ 


\ 


“~~ | 


Friday, and on Saturday we will go to the 
Camp. Then on Sunday——” 

‘*Don't you think you're rushing it a bit too 
much ?” observed Mr, Nouveau Riche. 

“Not a bit, Mr. Riche,” said Mrs. Nouveau 
Riche, “‘ not a bit. If the young fool has time 
to think, he’ll back out: and that won’t do at 
any price, until we've got sufficient letters to 
form the grounds for a breach of promise case.” 


a 


She Knew Him Well. 


Miss Clara (blushing)—Do you know, Ethel, 
that young Mr. Sampson proposed to me last 
night, and I accepted him? 

iss Ethel (heartily)—I congratulate you sin- 
cerely, Clara. Mr. Sampson is a noble young 
man. 

Miss Clara—Do you know him very well? 

Miss Ethel—Oh, yes. It was only a few 
— ago that I promised to be a sister to 

im. 


+e 
Ugh! 

‘“*Ma, what does pa hug the old bear for?” 
said Johnnie. 
' “ Why, Johnnie, what makes you talk so 
silly? our pa don’t hug the old bear.” 

Johnnie—Yes, he does; for he said when he 
was hu ing Jane last night that it was much 
better than hugging the old bear. 





Gus De Smith—What did you do with that 
letter that was on my table? 

Colored boy—I tuck it to de pos’ offis, sah, 
and put it in de hole. 

‘*Did you not see there was no address on the 
envelope?” 

“IT saw dar was no writin’ on de 'velope, but 
1 ‘lowed yer did dat ar on purpose, so I couldn’t 
tell who yer was a-writin’ to. I'se an eddicated 
niggah, I is, and 1 s’posed you knowed hit.” 


_ oe - 


Doing the Thing Up Brown. 

Pepaesing wecet (to summer resort landlord) 
—lI've paid high prices for everything I’ve had, 
Mr. Squeezem, and I haven’t grambled. Don’t 
you ever set ’em up? 

Landlord— Certainly ; we make a specialty of 
liberality. (To clerk)—Mr. Hauton, kindly give 
this gentleman a few of our circulars. 


— or ro 


No You Don't. 


| Tapley has taken some choice friends to his 

| cottage at Far Rockaway, from the hotel where 
he met them. They have got as far as the 
dining-room ; time, 11 p.m. e 

| Tapley—I guess we can make a night of it 

| here, boys. 

; Voice of Mrs, T. (from above)—HENRY ! 

' Tapley—I guess we can’t; come, skip, boys. 

| They skip. 





Words, Words, Words. 


**So, Laura, you want to marry that fellow 
who pla s in a band, eh?” 

‘** Adolphus does not play in a band, papa.” 

“Then what does he do for a living.” 
| rr Adolphus is a member of azn orchestra, 
| papa. 


Added Fuel. 


| Papa (hotly)—I tell you, Esther, you shall not 
marry that cad of a Hodgley as long as I live! 

Esther—Don’t worry, papa. Sigmund has 
| often told me he couldn’t afford to marry until 
| your estate is settled. 





~~ 


A Substantial Meal. 
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Dish me up something that will stick to my ribs, 





Waiter (spontaneously)—Double extra mucilage fer one, Jimmy !—Judge. 


Scolding Saving Invention. 








watches Mye and Iussel, and as he sees their 
happiness, it might have been, oh, it might 
have been, is his inward cry and he leaves them 
and goes to his study. 


CHAPTER V. 

Amy Griftiths has been miserably unwell, and 
her brother and sister watch her grow weaker 
and thinner every day. Her hair is quite gray 
now. But she does not notice any of the 
changes. Her one cry they hear: * a Iam 
waiting! Oh, Lee, come, come!’ She comes | 
downstairs dressed in a cream and pink dress, 
a new one, and the only color she will wear. 
As she passes. Jack and May, Jack throws a 
shawl around her—they know where she is 
going. Her thin cheeks are strangely flushed. 
She says in a quiet voice : 

“He is coming to-night, May. I know he 
is.” Then, bowing her head, she goes and 
waits at the old seat by the gate. A carriage 
drives up(the old stage has gone now), four 
people alight. Amy starts, and as Mye points 
to her aunt, an old man with gray hair goes 
toward her, followed by Russel and the two 
young girls. A scream is heard, a voice says : 

“Ah, Lee, Lee, I knew you would come!” 

The old gray-headed man rushes forward and 
cries, ‘‘Amy, oh Amy!” but she darts past 
him and throws herself into the arms of Lee 
Russel's son—the so like what his father 
was. She sobs aloud, with her face buried in 
the surprised Russel’s coat. 
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Mr. Lynn Oleum (just entering)—What the deuce are you up to, Andy? 
Mr. Andover Hand—Oh, you see we've got a new carpet, and my wife makes so much fuss 
whea I walk on it that I devised this little scheme for the sake of peace |— Puck. 





At Saratoga. 


** Maw, how I perspire!” ‘ 

* Dear me, Clara, don’t let me hear you y 
that vulgar expression again.” ” 

**Do you want me to say ‘ sweat?’” 

‘** No, you wretched vulgarian ; you must 8a 
you are ‘bedewed with heat.’ The first thin, 
you know people will say we haven't styl 
about us.” 





Nature’s Handiwork. 


A.~-What dentist made your teeth for you? 

B.—These are my own teeth. No entist 
made them, was the indignant reply. 

** You don’t say so? How deceptive they are 
‘* Why, they look as nice as the best kind of 
a teeth. What a wonderful thing nature 
is 





He Knew the Best Place, 


Minister (to Bertie)—I hope, Bertie, you 
don’t go to the lake fishing with your father on 
Sunday. 

Bertie~—No, sir. 

Minister—I'm glad to hear you say that, my 
boy. s 

Bertie—No, the best fishing is down a 

Burke's creek. Thats where I go,. - 


oe 


He Knew His Business. 


Mrs. Lefty—The organist at our church is the 
most stupid fellow in the world, and is always 
laying the most inappropriate selections 
hy, at Carry Curfew's wedding he played. 
a ae her not, she’s fooling thee.” , The very 
idea 
Mrs. Posted—Stupid? Indeed he is not. He 
was once bj to Carry himself and she 
jilted him, He knew what he was about when 
he selected that tune, 





Improved Chances. 


Examiner—Suppose that during a bloody 
battle all the officers of your regiment were 
killed and the regiment thus left without 4 
aac officer, what would you do ip 
"Chae tT'd hink h 

et—I'd think my chances for promoti 
were blamed good, ’ 


CYCLORAM 


Front and York Streets, Toronto. 
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NOT A MOVING PANORAMA BUT AN ACTUAL 


BATTLE FIELD 


Open every work dav from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


ADMISSION 60c., CHILDREN 26c. 
Every Saturday Night from 7 to 10:90 


B ADMISSION 25c. 
DWJATTLE OF SEDAI 


Charles Restaurant 


LUNCHEON AND DINING ROOMS 
ZO YONGE STREET 


| 
| Next door to Dominion Bank. 








Just opened (up stairs) the Handsomest 
Dining Room in the City for Ladies and 
| Gentlemen. 

Lunch Counter tor Gentlemen on the 
ground floor as usual. 


F. MOSSOP, Proprietor. 
















J. YOUNG 


THE LEADING UNDERTAKER 


347 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
TELEPHONE 679. 


THE CHARLES ROGERS AND SONS (i 


95 and 97 Yonge St. 


The Leading House for Fine Furniture 
THE 


LATEST DESIGNS 


| IN BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
LOWEST PRICES 


Comparison Solicited---No Trouble 
to Show Goods. 


THE CHAREES ROGERS & SONS 0 


95 and 97 Yonge St., Toronto. 


HL, OLARKE Ol 









Manufacturers and Importers ot 
Trunks, Bags, 
Valises, Satchels, 


| Purses, Pocket Books, 
| Bill and Letter Cases 


Baskets, Dressing Cases, 
Fancy Goods, &c. 


105 KING STREET WEST, TORO 
TORONTO 
Steam Laundry 


106 YORK STREET 


LATE 


54 WELLINGTON STREET WEST 


Has removed to their new premises 
erected specially for the Laund 
business, 106 York Street, a 
doors north of King Street. 


G. P. SHARPE: 
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FIRST OF OUR “FAMILY HERALD” STORIES. 
MISSING! 


By the Author of “A Bitter Reckoning,” “By Crooked Path ,” Htc. 


All rights reserved. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Bryn-mawr post-bag was made up by the 
village postmistress immediately upon the 
arrival of the mail-cart from Carnarvon, and 
despatched with the greatest speed attainable 
by the groom who was always waiting for it. 
{he Bryn-mawr household however was accus- 
tomed to early rising, and, ee 
the time gained 7 this plan, the family ha 
often left the breakfast table before the post- 
bag made its appearance. ‘i 
morning of the eighteenth of November, 188—. 
Brande Tennant, the nephew and heir of the 
present possessor of Bryn-mawr, had strolled 
over to the window with his hands in his 

ckets and an injured expression on his good- 
Poking face, when the butler came in with the 
pag and laid it before the master of the house. 

“A most unwarrantable interference on the 

rt of the weather, I call it,” muttered the 
oung man, ruefully, as he stared at the frost, 
which obstinately refused_to disappear from 
the foliage and lawns, ‘‘ Who in the name of 
reason expects the frost to hold the day 
through at this time of the year? It’s not half 
a bad thing sometimes, a little later on, when 
the horses are getting a bit stale, to have to 
keep them at home; but just now, when 
they're going like the wind and as fresh as 
paint, it’s a right-down sin to have to keep 
them shut up in the stables.” 

« A letter for you, Molly, from New Zeaiand,” 
said Mr. Tennant, as he handed a flimsy 
envelope to his niece, smiling at her eager 
face. ‘‘Master Tim's a famous correspondent 
up to the present—eh ?” 

But Molly was so anxious to read her letter 
that she could not pause to answer with more 
than a simile. 

“One for you, Brande,” continued Mr, Ten. 
nant—-‘‘something to occupy your mind fora 
few minutes, and stop your grumbling at the 
weather. To hear you men under thirty rail at 
an occasional frost, one would think you con- 
sidered the whole scheme of creation ought to 
be arranged with a view to the convenience of 
the meets. Take your letter, and leave off 
raving at Nature’s way of managing things. 
She knows what she is about a good deal 
better than you do, my boy—take my word for 


it. 

Brande Tennant took his letter; and he too 
smiled as he met his uncle's look of kindly 
quizzing. Whenever these two men looked 
at each other, their countenances lighted 
up involustarily and their hearts glowed 
with feelings of warm, strong affection. 
With Brande’s affection for his uncle was 
mingled a large amount of admiration and 
respect; with Griffiths’ for his nephew was a 
leaven of romance. This gray-haired man 
with the fresh-colored skin and the bright, 
kindly hazel eyes had had his romance, and 
Brande’s mother had takén a part in it. 

The two Tennants of what was now the pass. 
ing generation had both loved the same woman ; 
but the passion of the elder one—Griffiths—hac 
been of the silent type which} denotes depth, 
while the younger one, though perhaps not 
feeling a tithe of his brother's enthusiasm, was 
glib enough in expressing all, and; perhaps, 
something more than he felt. 

So pretty Mary Brande had married the 


ounger brother, and bore him a son, and | 


came a widow within two years of he: wed- 
ding-day. Four years later she died also, and 
Griffiths Tennant took her orphan boy to Bryn- 
mawr to live with and cheer him. And that 


was why he loved this brawny youre man with | 


a love far beyond that usually bestowed by 
fathers on their sons. 
that Mary’s child was not a girl, for then uncle 
Griffith’s love would have degenerated into ab- 
solute idolatry. 

As Brande Tennant grew up he guessed at 
something of what had happened, and it 
touched him a good deal, though it could not 
increase his attachment to his uncle, seeing 
that he had looked up to him as the perfection 
of manhood ever since he could remember hav- 
ing an opinion upon anything. 

“A letter for me?” queried Brande. “I 
don't know the writing; and it looks as if it 
would keep.” 

The smile has quite gone from his face now, 
giving place to a dark shadow of anxiety. He 
put the letter into his pocket with an ill- 


assumed air of indifference, and sauntered out | 


of the room. 

The moment Brande thought himself safe 
from observation, the shallow pretence of care- 
lessness disappeared, and he tore open the en- 
velope with passionate impatience. 

‘That confounded bill of Bruaton’s again, I 
suppose !” he muttered angrily. ‘I wonder if 
any other man was ever so cruelly punished for 
a piece of thoughtless good-nature as I have 
been? I suppose I shall have to renew again, 
at a further cost of another hundred or so. 
I only had the pluck to have it out with uncle 
Griftiths! But I know it will be such an awful 
wrench to find the money just now—it must be 
almost a clear thousand by this time.” 

But the letter was not quite of the nature he 
had anticipated, although there was an allu- 
sion, in a postscript, to that matter of the bill. 
The letter read : 


“DeAR Sir,—I have received a commission | 


from a lady customer to obtain three pearls of 
acertain size and shape. She tells me that Mr. 
Griffiths Tennant of Bryn-mawr—your father, I 


presume—has in his possession the very things | 


she requires, but that, as they are an heirloom, 
he cannot be persuaded to part with them. Do 
you think you could manage, if I sent a trust- 
worthy agent to you, to obtain a view of these 
family treasures for him--or, better still, if you 
could overcome Mr. Griffiths ‘tennant’s objec- 
tion to parting with them, my agent would be 
empowered to make a bid.” 


When Brande had read thus far, he was in- 


terrupted, and he slipped the letter back into | 
his pocket, with an odd feeling upon him that | 
he was acting disloyally to his uncle even by | 


being the passive recipient of such an offer. _ 
The receipt of this communication dis- 


turbed him to quite an extraordinary degree. | 


The idea of selling the pearls once started in 
his mind, he could not get rid of it again. It 


haunted him the whole day through, turning | 


up in the most abrupt, unexpected manner in 
the midst of diverse occupations and emuse- 
ments, until his mind grew quite accus- 
tomed to the unwelcome thought; and, al- 
though he had at first greeted the jeweler’s 
suggestion with an outburst of virtuous indig- 
nation, by-and-by he admitted to himself that 
it would not be half a bad way of raising the 
thousand pounds to meet that unfortunate bill 
of his—that was, ot course, if his uncle’s preju 
dice against parting with the pearls could be 
overcome. 

Later on Brande Tennant grew to regard the 
arrival of this letter on that particular morning 


48 a master-move on the part of his evil angel. | 
** The big dinner is to come off to-night—isn’t | 


it, uncle Griffiths?” asked Molly at luncheon. 
* This is the first réally smart dinner you've 
had since I’ve been at Bryn-mawr. Is Brande 
going too?” 

“That question shows how little you know 
about + ay mann importance of the occasion, 
Molly,” answered Mr.Tennant, jokingly. ‘* This 
is really what you called it, *a smart dinner.’ 
Only the heads of families—and the best fami- 
lies, mind you—go to this particular dinner. 
It is quite what you might call, ‘a solemn func- 
tion,’ [ assure you. It takes me at least a week 
to fall té my proper everyday level again, after 
moving in such an exalted atmosphere for an 
evening.” 

Molly laughed incredulously. 

“I should like to see you riding the high 


It was s> on the! 


It was a fortunate thing | 


If | 


horse,” she said. “‘I shouldn’t know you, 
| Does he ever do it, Branie?” 
| ‘*Not unless any one is inclined to take a 


| liberty, Molly ; then he gets fearfully and won- 
ly Do you remember when | 


derfu dignified. 
that young man who was hanging about at 
Gwynnant for a month or so last summer 
slapped you on the back, uncle Griffiths? I 
shall never forget how you froze him up.” 

The master of Bryn-mawr smiled with quiet 
amusement. 


“IT remember quite well. I suppose I was 


| rather overpowering ; but, my boy ”—in a tone | 


of apology —‘‘ the young man needed a lesson.” 
Then he added abruptly, ‘‘Is the frost going to 
break? If not, will you send word round to the 
stables, and order the bay mare to be rough- 


| shod? That’s a nasty little bit of road just | 


| before you come to the Cwmbychan bridge.” 
| T’ll'see to it myself, sir, returned Brande, as 
| he rose from the table ; ‘‘ it will give me some- 
thing to do for half an hour. There are the 
pups to be looked at too,” he added, as he left 
the room; ‘“‘we must decide about those 
to-day.” 
Molly Griffiths was by no means given to dis- 
plays of cheap enthusiasm on any subject ; but, 
| when her uncle came into the drawing-room 
| that evening to bid her good-bye before starting 


| for Carnarvon, where the annual dinner of the | 


Lord-Lieutenant was to be held, she could not 
repress an exclamation of admiration at sight 
| of the three magnificent pear-shaped pearls of 


exquisite purity and symmetry which her uncle | 


was wearing as studs, 
“Why, uncle,” she cried, going closer to him 
the better to see and admire the beauties of the 





pearls, ‘‘ I never knew you went in for this sort | 


out of your line?” 
Griffiths Tennant’s handsome face showed 
| sigas of amusement as he answered— 

“You can hardly call this ‘ personal display,’ 
Molly. These are the old Bryn-mawr pearls 
that we have held on to, tooth and nail, 

| through all our reverses. 
| of faith with the Tennants that the head of the 


house should weir them himself, or let his | 


| wife wear them, upon all state occasions. And 

| for the past forty years, since my grandfather’s 

| recklessness left us such a_ poverty-stricken 
tribe, we have held to theold rule more strictly 
than ever. 


It is a sort of article | 


of thing! Personal display seems so entirely | 
| grumbling at the little drawbacks of my posi- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Some unconfessed anxiety to let | 


our neighbors see that, in spite of our poverty, | 


| we have not parted with the last outward sign 

of our ancient wealth has something to do with 

| it perhaps.” 

olly detected the self-contempt underlying 
the last words, and resented it. 

“And why shouldn’t you assert your respect- 
ability by every means in your power?” she 
cried warmly. ‘There is nothing shameful to 
you in your poverty, and there is great honor 
due to you for preserving the family heirlooms 
in the face of such difticulties as you have had 
to get through since you inherited Bryn-mawr. 

| It would have been so easy to sell these jewels, 
| and it would have smoothed matters so beauti- 
fully for you! They must be worth a great 
| deal of money, uncle Griffiths ?” 


‘“* About nine hundred pounds in the market, | 


Molly ; but Lady Du Quesne made me, through 
| her jeweler, an offer of twelve hundred for them 
| a few months ago.” 
| ‘*And you refused it, uncle?” cried Brande, 
| who had just entered the room. 
;  ‘* Yes,” answered Griffiths Tennant quietly, 
| “*T refused it, Brande, my boy, because, remem- 
bering how we Tennants became the owners 
of tne pearls, it seems to me it would have been 
| like selling my birthright for a mess of pottage.” 
“But, uncle,” said Molly, with a reproachful 
glance at her cousin, ‘“‘why was Lady Du 
Quesne willing to give you so much more than 
the market value?” 
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fort and ease, when I think you are enduring 
such shifts and discomforts! If I could only 
help to alter your position in some way—if I 
could !” 

Instinctively her hand went to the pocket of 
her gown, where, in a letter received only that 
morning, her own position was so graphically 
described. 

‘**Il am glad to hear you are to make your new 
home with uncle Griffiths,” the letter ran; 
‘and now at last I suppose you will have a 
little comfort in your life, which is no more 
than you deserve, Molly dear. As for me, I 
mustn’t think of such a thing as comfort for 
some few years tocome. Mind, dear, | am not 


tion here—I am young and strong, and well 
able to put up with them; but what does vex 
me is that I see such chances round me which I 
am unable to take for the want of capital. 
instance, if I could put my hands upon a thous- 
and or even eight hundred pounds just now, I 
could purchase a partnership in a sheep-farm 
out here that would make me a rich man in ten 
years,” 

When Molly had read thus far, she heard 
Brande’s footstep on the flagged hall, and she 
hastily folded up her letter and put it into her 
pocket. 

**So we are to dine /ete-a-fete to-night, Molly!” 
said Brande, looking anything but displeased 
‘at the prospect, as he came to warm his hands 
at the fire. ‘‘ We've quite decided now to keep 
the two liver-and-white pups ourselves, and to 
let Lord Portmadoc have the other two.” 

Receiving no answer. the young man glanced 
down at his cousin in surprise—she was gener- 
ally so interested in these little matters of their 
daily life. 

**Any uew worry, Molly?” he asked gently. 

She flushed in a startled manner as she an- 
swered, almost as if vexed at his desire to know 
her thoughts— 

‘* What new worry should there be?” 

“‘T thought perhaps Tim was tired of the 
antipodes, and wanted tocome home. I saw you 
had a letter from him this morning.” 

Molly did not reply to this, but the short 
silence that followed was broken by her say- 
ing— 

“T wonder uncle Griffiths isn’t afraid to 
drive over-these lonely country roads with 


| those valuable pearls on him.” 


| that head,” he said. 


Brande looked at her a little curiously. 

‘“*I don’t think there is any cause for fear on 
‘There is not a man, 
woman, or child for ten miles round who 
would lift a hand or say a word to harm the 
master of Bryn-mawr. What made you think 


| of such a thing, Molly?” 


‘Because they are very much like some , 


ee some design she has had submitted to 
er.” 

* I see,” returned Molly. ‘It seems incredi- 
ble to us poor folk, doesn’t it, that a woman 
should be willing to pay twelve hundred pounds 
for three pearls to complete a design ? Bo you 
know, uncle Griffiths,” she added, in a lighter 
tone, ‘‘ I wonder those beautiful! treasures have 
not drawn you into matrimony long before this. 
There must be a dozen women in this neigh. 
borhood who would angle for the chance of 
wearing them.” 

“ Very likely. 
always been taught to think himself my heir ; 


spare time to devote tocourtship. There is the 
dog-cart coming round. Good night, Molly! 
Don’t sit up, dear ; I can’t be back much before 
one.” 

| ‘* Will you take me as far as the lodge?” 
asked Brande, as his uncle left the room. ‘I 
want to have another look at Dudu’s pups. 
| You won't have time to get lonely, Moily,” he 





you in less than half an hour.” 


| not pay enough attention to gather the mean- 
ing of his words. She had turned to the fire 
| again, absorbed in the thought of the value of 
those three studs. 
she murmured, as she gazed intently at tne 
| glowing embers, almost as if she were reading 
the words there. ‘Twelve hundred pounds 
for three little trifles like those! And for want 
of a less sum poor old Tim is struggling and 
| grovelling in a menial occupation out in New 


called back over his shoulder; *‘ [ shal! be with | 


Molly scarcely heard him: at any rate she aid | 


“Twelve hundred pounds!” | 


others she has—six of them—and she wants | 
nine pearls of the same shape and size to com- | 


**I don’t know, unless it was the look in 
Hewetson’s eyes just now. He was in the 
room when uncle Griffiths said that Lady Du 
Quesne was willing to give twelve hundred 
pounds for the pearls, and I saw him look at 
the studs in such an odd way, as though he 
wished they were his to change into the 
money.” 

‘“*Not much harm to be feared from Hewet- 
son, I thinky’ observed Brande, lightly. ‘‘ He 
takes too much brandy to have the nerve to 
harm anyone.” 

A very tender light came into the young 
mau’s eyes as he watched Molly’s thoughtful 
face. The timepiece at his elbow striking 


| seven seemed to remind him that he had some- 


But, you see, Brande here has | 


and then there were your mother and her boys | 
and girls to look after; so I have not had much | 





| Zealand, without any hope of ever rising above 


him the price of those pearls? Anything—-al- 
most anything!” 

{n the intensity of her longing she clasped 
| her hands and clenched her teeth fiercely. The 
rebellion in her mind ~ oe things as they 
were brought an unusual expression into her 
cars gray eyes and the lines of her well-formed 
mouth, an expression of mingled fear and de- 


} 
| 
| 
| it! 
| 
! 


| flance which gave an almost repellant look to 
| her attractive face. It was a remarkable face 
! for a woman of twenty-two: there was so 
' much character in it, so much resolution under- 
| lying its regular features, that strangers invari- 
| ably thought she was four or five years older 
| a fact which was partly accounted for by the 
| circumstances of her early girlhood. Her 
| father, a hard-working clergyman, had died 
when she was fourteen, leaving her with a 
| weak-minded mother and four young children 
| to look after; and, if Molly Griffiths had been 
| questioned on the matter, and had answered 
| truthfully, she would have said that the mother 
| was the gravest responsibility of them all. 
| Most of these burdens were off her young 
shoulders now, Tim, the eldest poy any 
eighteen months younger than herself, and 
| her especial hope and joy—had gone out 
to New Zealand more than a year back, 
to take the post of overseer on a sheep- 
run belonging to one of his father’s old 
friends; Althea, whocame next, was well mar- 
| ried to a Manchester cotton-man ; and the two 
younger boys, Cuthbert and Walter, were both 
| well placed in their brother-in-law’s warehouse. 
Poor Mrs. Griffiths had been dead six months, 
| and Moliy was still dressed in heavy crape. 
Though her cares had a)! fallen away from her 
so rapidly, they had influenced her character 
rmanently ; and, as the firelight fell upon 
er, it showed the face of a woman whom ad- 
versity had built up rather than crushed down, 
a woman to whom it would be easier to per- 
form some splendid achievement than to bear a 
daily burden in silence, 
} ‘Poor Tim!” she murmured again, with sor- 
rowful tenderness. ‘I feel as if it were so ter- 
ribly selfish of me to be living this life of com- 





Oh, what would I give to be able to send | 


thing to do, for he roused himself and spoke 
with sudden resolution. ee 

**Funny you should be thinking about the 
pearls,” he said, ‘* for they were in my thoughts 
too. 
She glanced up at him inquiringly, and evi- 


dently saw an expression in his face which she | 


would rather not have seen, for she put up her 
hands swiftly, as if to put some coming trouble 
from her. 

“No, don’t, Brande,” she whispered, rapidly 
—‘*at least, not to-night, dear!” 

‘Why not?” he asked cheerfully, taking her 
hands in his, and smiling down into her 
troubled eyes. ‘*‘ Why not to-night as well as 
any other time, Molly? Don’t you want to 
know why I thought it was funny you should 
speak of uncle’s studs just now? He had been 
speaking to me about them, Molly, 
to the lodge. You know they used to form the 
points of the mistress of Bryn-mawr's neck- 
lace. Well, all the rest of the necklace has 
gone, as you know, and these three historic 
pearls are the only family jewels a Tennant of 
Bryn-mawr has to bestow upon his wife now. 
Uncle Griffiths was asking me bow I thought 
you would like them set. They're too big for a 
ring—what do you say to a brooch and ear- 
drops? May I go into Carnarvon to-morrow 
and order the setting,dear? He'll be almost as 
glad as I to see them worn by a woman again.” 

Molly pressed her warm cheek upon his hand 
before she spoke. : 

**Are you quite, quite sure you wish this 
yourself, Brande?” she asked, earnestly. ‘‘ Are 
you absolutely certain in your own mind that 
you are not asking me to marry you, because 
you know it would please uncle Griffiths so 
much? It would be such an awful thing by- 
and by if you found out that you had made a 
mistake—-that you liked some one else better 
than me! Do you quite know your own mind 
in the matter?” 

‘**Do I quite know that it is the sunshine 
that ripens the corn(” he returned, looking at 
her with tender amusement in his blue eyes, 
**Do I know that the sea is salt, and that you 
are as good as you are lovely? As surely as I 
know these undeniable facts, so surely do I 
knoW that I love you above all womanhood, 
that I shall never be thoroughly happy until 
vou are my wife! Does that satisfy you, 

olly ?” 

Molly smiled up at him radiantly, all tor- 
menting thoughts of the pearls driven out of 
her head for the time by her great happiness : 
and then they fell to discussing the future in a 
way peculiar to aftianced lovers. 

‘How pleascd uncle Griffiths will be when 
he hears what we have to tell him!” said 
Brande, when they were in the drawing-room 

in after dinner. “It has been the pet 
scheme of his heart ever since he went to your 
father’s funeral eight years ago, Molly.” 

** How could that be, Brande? Why, I was 
only a child, not out of short frocks !” 

*Tknow that; but the next time I came 
down from Oxford he was able to talk of noth- 
ing but you—your clever little motherly ways, 
your thoughtful attentions to poor aunt Emily, 
and your tender love for the little ones. I don’t 
mean that be openly expressed his wish that I 
should make you my wife some day ; with all 
his gentleness he is too cunning to make such a 


, 
‘ 


For | 


as we drove | 


get some faint idea of the GRANDEUR 


| mess of things as that. He left the matter in 
your hands, Molly, and he has got his wish 
gratified.” 

** He never spoke of it to me, Brande.” 

‘Of course not! The sly old fox! He just 
arranged that I should be at home this first 
autumn of your stay here, and left the rest to 
the laws of attraction.” 

**T wonder he himself has not married,” said 
Molly thoughtfully. ‘‘He is such a popular 
man !” 

**Couldn’t afford it,” replied Brande. ‘“ The 
estate was too poor to bear the burden of a 
dowerless mistress, and he was too proud to 
stoop to win a rich wife. 
life to restoring the property toits old stand- 
ing, and he'll be satisfied with his work if we 
only uphold his endeavors & 

Brande stopped abruptly, in such a marked 
manner that Molly shifted her steadfast gaze 
from the fire to his face in some surprise at the 
sudden termination of his sentence. 

‘* What was that for?” she asked, noting his 
| anxious expression. ‘ What sudden thought 
| checked you like that?” 

‘* The thought of my own folly,” he returned, 
savagely. ‘I just remembered how little I had 
done to uphold uncle Griffiths’ endeavors.” 

** But it was some especial folly you had in 
your mind, Brande. Won't you tell me what 
itis? Isita little trouble of some sort? Tell 
me, if you can—I might be able to help you.” 

He had put his hand over hers, which was 
laid caressingly upon his arm. 

‘* Just like you, Molly,” he said, tenderly— 
‘““always ready to take up your share of the 
burden. Not that I expect this little matter 
will ever become a burden to you: still, it’s 
vexatious enough in all conscience.” 

* Tell me!” she said, encouragingly, with her 
head on his shoulder. 

“Tt’s the old story,” he murmured, in a tone 
ot self-contempt—‘‘ debt ! A man I believed in 
} most thoroughly got me to stand security for 
him two years ago, and when the money was 
due he showed a clean pair of heels.” 

‘** And you will have to pay it?” 

Brande nodded. 

** Is it much?” 

‘* Tite original debt was six hundred pounds, 
but the renewals and expenses have run it up 
to nearly a thousand.” 

“Does uncle know ?” 

“No; Iam always in hopes that Brunton— 
that’s the man’s name—may turn up again and 
settle the affair, and save uncle the worry of 
knowing anything about it. Mind, Molly, this 
is a secret between you and me. You will not 
breathe a hint of it unless I give you leave?” 

‘*Of course not, Brande! What do you mean 
todo? Have you any plans?” 

‘**None in the world. I can only wait and 
hope, and keep the interest paid up. Hark— 
there are the wheels on the drive! It is a hard 
frost. Why, Molly, it is a quarter-past one!” 

“Won't uncle scold me for sitting up so 
late?” remarked Molly, as she rose to meet the 
cold traveller. 

‘*No,” declared Brande, as he put his arm 
fondly round her ; “‘ he’ll be too pleased to hear 
what we have to tell him to scold any one to- 
night.” 











CHAPTER II. 


Uncle Griffiths guessed the secret before he 
was told. He was stamping his feet in the 
hall, trying to get some feeling into his half- 
frozen toes, when the two young people came 
out of the drawing-room, and, before they 
| could speak, something in their manner told 
him what bad happened. 

* You must be perished, uncle!” cried Molly, 
as she tip-toed to kiss him. ** We have a lovely 
fire inside.” 

‘Take the decanters into the drawing-room, 
Hewetson,” said Brande to the yawning ser- 
“Tt will be warmer there than in the 


vant. 

library. Let me help you off with your coat, 
sir! Pretty cold coming over the hill, wasn't 
it?” 





‘‘Rather sharp,” answered Mr. Tennant, 
looking smilingly at Molly as she drew his 
i hand within her arm and led him into the 
bright light and warmth of the drawing-room. 
| ‘*Have you had a good time, dear?” she 
| asked. “* Vid you enjoy your dinner? 

** Not very much,” he answered, letting her 
see that he understood her meaning glances at 
Hewetson, and meant to be discretion itself 
while the man was in the room. “I was tool- 

| ish enough to drink Moselle, and | might just 
| as well have taken so many glasses of poison. 
My digestive organs won’t be right for a week.” 

“You weak-minded old party,’ cried Molly, 
‘to drink a wine that you know overs upsets 
you so dreadfully! Now I expect Is all have 
to dose you with taraxacum, and Heaven 
knows what, before you are right again.” 

‘Here is your toddy, sir,” said Brande, 
coming from the table with a steaming tumbier 
in his hand; ‘tand I want you to drink a toast. 

‘With all my heart, Brande, my boy!” ex- 
claimed Griftiths Tennant, putting his arm 
rouuad Molly and kissing her affectionately. 
** Here's long life, happiness, and prosperity to 
the future Mistress Tennant of Bryn-mawr! 

There was a short pause full of feeling, to 
which Brande, who thoroughly disliked all out- 
ward show of emotion, quickly put an end. 

‘*T have had a rare task to persuade her,” he 
observed laughingly ; ‘‘she declared that my 
only reason for wanting to marry her was to 
please you, and she was afraid I might find out 
my mistake after marriage.” ae 

** Foolish Molly!” said uncle Griftiths tender- 
ly. ‘And you, Brande—have you no doubts? 
Didn't it strike you that possibly she was 
accepting you only because she wanted to wear 
the pearls she was so taken with? 

But Brande shook his head confidently. 

‘*Seriously, though, uncle,” urged Molly, 
slipping from her chair to the rug at his feet, 
‘IT don’t think you ought to drive along these 
deserted roads alone of a night when you have 
such valuable jewelry about you. It is court 
ing danger. I shall be quite anxious about you 
for the future when I know you have them on. 

“You may spare your anxiety, Molly, mv 
dear. I shall not wear them any more now—I 
shall hand them over to you at once. 

this time forth you will bear the burden of the 
family's respectability instead of me.” 


‘*Tt will make me very nervous if I have | 


them in my keeping,” she said, touching the 


beautiful studs with the tips of her fingers, as | 


though the mere contact with them gave her 
pleasure. ‘“‘ Where do you keep them, uncle? 
‘In the top drawer of the old-fashioned 


bureau in my dressing-room,” 


OF THIS OPPORTUNITY 


He had devoted his ' 


From | 


NOW OFFERED YOU. 











| *‘* Don’t you think it is rather risky to keep 
them there,’ asked Brande—and there was an 
eagerness in his tone which made Molly look 
| up ac him curiously. ‘I mean,” he added, 
| ‘that it is just possible a drawer like that 
in daily use—might be left open occasionally.” 
“No chance of that, Brande. I don't keep 
| articles in daily use in that drawer ; it is sel- 
dom or never unlocked except when I take the 
| pearls out or put them away again. There is 
| nothing else there but old titie-deeds and some 
letters of my mother’s. There was a time, 
| though,” he went on, with a touch of sadness 
{ in his voice, ‘‘when the Tennants of Bryn- 
mawr could not have stored their jewels in a 
small bureau drawer. When the south end of 
the house was built in the fifteenth century, 
there was a secret room—or rather a big cup- 
board—specially constructed for the safe stor- 
age of the family plate and jewels.” 


‘*How romantic!” exclaimed Molly, “And 
is it still in existence ?° 

“Tee. 

“Do you know where it is, uncle? Will you 
show us?” 


‘*T can't do that, Molly. There is an old deed 
still in existence, which binds the holder of 
Bryn-mawr not to impart the position of the 
room and the means of getting to it to more 
than one person at a time.” 

‘* And who is the sharer of the secret with 
you at present?” inquired Brande. 

** Well, just now there is no one. Poor old 
Evans was the second person in the secret—had 
been ever since my grandfather's time—but 
since his death I havescarcely given the matter 
athought. You see we have no stores of plate 
or jewels to hide now, so that the secret is not 
so important as it was.” 

** Still it’s a pity to risk the loss of the know}. 
edge altogether,” observed Brande. 

** Then, if you think so, I will take you into 
confidence on the matter, my boy; you shall be 
introduced to this secret cabinet the first spare 
half-hour I have. We shall get into an awful 
mess, I expect, for the: place has never been 
opened since Evans showed it to me a week 
after my father’s death.” 

‘* The locks are likely to be rusty, I should 
think,” observed Molly. 

“There are no locks,” answered Mr. Ten- 
nant—‘‘only spring bolts; and those are all 
made of brass. The chamber was originally 
built more on account of these particular pearls 
than anything else. In the superstition of the 
Middle Ages the welfare of our house was be- 
lieved to be mixed up in some way with the 
safe keeping of them. Pearls were rarer then 
than now ; and, when Queen Eleanor presented 
these to our ancestor, she is said to have im- 
posed a condition with her gift. They were 
supposed to have the power oi conferring lon- 
gevity, I believe. The legend goes that they 
were taken from the dead body of a great 
prophet in one of the battles between the 
Christians and the Turks while Edward was 
out in the Holy Land, and that he had them 
mounted for his well-beloved wife Eleanor. Be 
that as it may, the queen certainly gave the 
earls to our ancestors. She had crossed a 

rook in its narrowest part, and had wandered 
higher up where it was broad and turbulent, 
not knowing that it was the appointed bound- 
ary between the Welsh and English camps 
during some negotiations. If the Tennant of 
that time had chosen, he could have taken her 
prisoner, but he sent her safely baek to her 
husband instead, and she gave him these pearls 
in recognition of his chivalry.” 

‘*And what was the condition she made 
uncle Griftiths?” 

‘Well, it was a sort of guid pro quo arrange- 
ment, my dear. Se long as we kept these three 
pearls at Bryn-mawr, they would return the 
compliment by keeping us there. In other 
words, she prophesied that so long as the 
Tennants did not part with her gift the family 
should never fails for heirs in the male line, 
and they should never lose possession of 
Bryn-mawr; that is why they are called 
‘Queen Nell’s Blessing.’ There is a story told 
of a Tennant in the sixteenth century who 
had made up his mind to sell the necklet 
they were set in at the time to pay a gambling 
debt.” 

** And what happened ?”’ 

“He fell in climbing up the narow stone 
staircase that leads to the secret chamber, 
where the necklace was then kept, and broke 
his neck.” 

**Swift retribution,” murmured Brande, 

(To be Continued.) 
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None for me, Thanks. 

A waggish guest before whom had been 
placed a dish of fish, turns toa fair neighbor 
and says: 

‘* Miss, will you have some of this dead fish ?” 

** Dead fish? O—ugh—how horrible ! Oh, no; 
none for me, thank you !” 
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- Pp. J. Ed. Page, Professor of Chemistry, Laval Uni- 
j eects says: ‘‘l have analyzed the India Pale Ale 
| manufactured by John Labatt, London, Ont., and have 
| found it a light ale, containing but little alcohol, of a delici- 
| ous flavor and of a very agreeable taste and superior quality, 
| and compares with the best imported ales. I have also 
analvzed the Porter, XXX Stout, of the same oer’ 
which is of an excellent quality ; its flavor is very agreeab’ 
it isa tonic more energetic than the above ale, for it isa 
| little richer in alcohol, and can be compared advantageously 


with any imported article.” 
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Old Friends on Our Shelves. 





There are no friends like the old friends, and | 
there are no old friends like the books we have | 


read and loved for the pleasant companionship 
they have afforded us. They are, indeed, the 
faithful companions of our pilgrimage, and 
when the golden curls of youth have been ex- 
changed for the silvered locks of age, they are 
still with us, and the same good friends as of 
yore. In poverty as in wealth, they are still the 
pleasant guide of him who has wooed them 
when the world seemed full of hope and sun- 
shine, ere the shadows had begun to lengthen 
across the landscape of life. 

He who possesses books and loves them 
knows nought of loneliness. Human friends, 
loved though they be, may, and often do, in- 


trude upon us at a moment that is inopportune. | 


Not so the old friends on our shelves—dear 
companions of many a midnight hour. If we 


desire them, such desire is immediately grati- | 


fied, and should we neglect them for a season 
and turn to newer, if less valued, faces, they 
have no reproaches for us. 

Clad in the homely garment which was fash- 


ioned for honest wear and tear, they stand (in | 


pleasing contrast to the tinsel and frippery of 
the library bought at so much a yard) the 
faithful friends of him who has early learned 
to love them for that which they contain 
within each use-worn cover. 





Party Tunes on our Streets. 


Toronto has arrived at a stage in her history 
when such an unmitigated nuisance as that of 
mere boys parading our streets to the accom- 
panimentof party tunes should be suppressed 
once and for all. 





the disgraceful scenes in our midst which were | 
so shamefully prevalent some ten or twelve | 


years ago, thanks to our admirable police 


system, and the improved state of public | 


opinion, which long ago refused to indorse 
such rowdyism, has taught the wearers of all 


sorts of eolors to look upon each other rather , 


as fellow citizens than the bitter enemies of 
opposing factions. 

Unhappily, however, the calmer and older 
heads of each organization have to contend 
with the turbulent spirits of younger and less 
experienced members, and a case in point is 
the shameful attack on the Orphans’ Home in 
Lombard street last week by a Derry band 
which has been a _ source of indignation 
and shame to the large numbers of respectable 
citizens who are members of the Orange order. 


The whole of this disgraceful affair is dis- | 
tinctly traceable to the playing of party tunes | 


by hot blooded youngsters accompanied by one 
or two older but not wiser heads. These players 
had no special business in the neighborhood of 
Lombard street at that hour. 
for the simple purpose of annoyance, knowing 
that they and their belongings were ob- 
noxious to the inhabitants of the street. Now 


it must be admitted that the average inhabi- | 


tant of Lombard street does not, as a rule, need 
over much provocation before that stage is 
reached, when a free fight is in order. ( Re- 
member we are writing about Irishmen.) We 
admit this, and not only this, but also that men 


should learn to govern themselves sufticiently 


to be able to hear the favorite airs of an oppo- 
site party without feeling any consuming desire 
to sweep the pavement with the shattered 
diaphragms of gentlemen of another schoo! of 
thought. But although the foregoing has to 
be admitted, we are still brought face to face 
with human nature as it is. And human 
nature, as represented by the rougher element 
of even quasi-religious parties, is of a somewhat 
benighted nature. 

It is perhaps urging too much to ask that a// 
band playing be subject to permission from the 
police, yet this is infinitely preferable to any 
repetition of last week's disgraceful affair. 


These fights generally take place at night, | 


and the remedy SATURDAY NIGHT would sug- 
gest is that no band whatever be allowed to 
serenade the streets after 6 o’clock without per- 
mission from the Chief Constable. This would 
settle the whole trouble. 





Souls in Mufti. 








Human nature is an enigma, and few of us 


are that which we seem. To such a pitch is | 
this craving for presenting the unreal side of | 


our nature carried, that men will descend to 
the most absurd subterfuge in order to convey 
the impression of an erroneous individuality. 
Officers in the Imperial service have a marked 
penchant for appearing when off duty in the 
garb of the civilian, whilst the citizen soldier, 
on the contrary, dons his uniform on every pos- 
sible occasion and is shrewdly suspected of 
going to bed in the same. But though our 
actions may be perfectly natural and removed 
from all thought of merely playing a part—vet 
we are not what we seem, or rather the bear- 
ing of most is totally at variance with our pre- 
conceived ideas of what the outward conforma- 


tion of such and such an individuality should | 


be. The stout red-faced female whose every 
movement and appearance are suggestive of 
all that is purely animal, is very often 
the most sentimental creature in the worid, 
whilst the large-eyed, sad-looking girl is 
altogether lacking in the element of romance. 
It is generally the insignificant-looking man in 
the company who rolls out the most martial 
sentiments, and trolls forth “Oh, I am a pirate 
bold” and other songs which smack of murder 


We have not had, it is true, | 


They were there | 


and sudden death on the southern seas, whilst 
we have all seen the consumptive-looking 
young man who suffers trom mal de lac when 
crossing the lake on the Niagara trip, and who, 
when the island lights loom up on the home 
voyage, vexes the night winds with his wild, 
longing desire for ‘‘a life hon the hocean wave 
an’ a ‘ome hon the rolling deep,” Robert 
Bonner, late of the New York Ledger, is respon- 
| sible for the saying that the only poetry worth 
reading is written, as a rule, by men-who are 
physically the very antithesis of the thin, 
sallow-faced, undersized individual with whom 
| we always connect poetry and a Byronic collar. 
That fine, dashing fellow on parade looks equal 
| to charging up toa dozen batteries, yet when 
the troops are on active service and hostile 
bullets are pinging and whizzing like hail- 
stones it is generally the quiet, somewhat 
undersized sub, with a girlish face and a reso- 
| lute heart, who volunteers to lead a forlorn 
hope. : 

Men often object to another because the 
latter never looks you in the face. The 
| general inference is that he is not honest. 
| An honest man, they say, will always look 
you in the face. Never was there a greater 
| fallacy. Crime may not stamp its seal upon 
the brow ot every criminal. Sneak thieves 
| have been known to possess a most open 
; countenance, and executed murderers have 
| given undeniable evidence during post mortem 
| of a well-developed bump of benevolence. And 
just so long as the world shall last, it will be 
| in the future as it has been in the past. A 
large majority of the beings we and our de- 
scendants know, and shall know, clothe, and 
| will clothe their souls in mufti. 





a 


. "The Last Carouse. 








when the British troops were decimated by cholera. It is 


| a fine illustration of that esprit de corps which even Death 


in its most hideous form -Pestilence—can not overcome. | 
We meet ’neath the sounding rafter, 
And the walls around are bare ; 
As they shout back our peals of laughter 
| It seems that the dead are there. 
| Then stand to your glasses, steady ! 
We drink to our comrades’ eyes ; 
One cup to the dead a'ready— 


Hurrah for the next that dies ! 
! 


| Not here are the goblets glowing, 

Not here is the vintage sweet ; 

‘Tis cold as our hearts are growing, 
And dark as the doom we meet 

But stand to your glasses, steady ! 
And soon shall our pulses rise ; 

A cup to the dead already — 
Hurrah for the next that dies ! 


There's many a hand that's shaking, 

| And many a cheek that’s sunk ; 

But eoon, though our hearts are breakiag, 
They'll burn with the wine we've drunk 

Then stand to your glasses, steady ! 
‘Tis here the revival lies ; 

Quaff a cup to the dead already — 

| Hurrah for the next that dies 


Time was when we laughed at others ; 
We thought we were wiser then ; 
Ha! ha! let them think of their mothers, 
Who hope to see them again. 
No! stand to your glasses, steady ! 
The thoughtless is here the wise : 
One cup to the dead already- 
Hurrsh for the next that dies ! 


Not a sigh for the lot that darkles, 
Not a tear for the frien is that sink ; 
We'll fall 'midst the wine cup's sparkies, 
As mute as the wine we drink. 
Come stand to your glasses, stead) 
‘Tis this that the respite buys ; 
| A cup to the dead already — 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 


There's a mist on the glass congealing, 
| Tis the hurricane’s sultry breath ; 
And thus does the warmth of feeling 
Turn ice in the grasp of Death. 
But stand to your glasses, steady | 
For a moment the vapor flies ; 
Quaff a cup to the dead already — 
Hurrah for the next that dies 


Who dreads to the dust returning ? 
Who shrinks from the sable shore, 
Where the high and haughty 5 earning 
Of the soul can sting no more 

No, stand to your glasses, steady ' 
The world is a world of lies ; 

A cup to the dead already — 
And hurrah for the next that dies ! 


Cut off from the land that bore us, 
Betrayed by the land we find, 
When the brightest have gone before us 
And the dullest are most behind— 
Stand, stand to your glasses, steady ! 
‘Tis all we have left to prize ; 
One cup to the dead already 
Hurrah for the next that dies ' 
BaRTHOLOMEW DowLiINu. 


The Bloody Shirt. 


The origin of the phrase, ‘‘ The bloody shirt,” 
is in a Corsican custom, now nearly, if nct 
quite, obsolete. In the days of the fierce 
vendette—the feuds which divided Corsican 
| family from family—bloodshed was a common 
| occurrence. Before the burial of a murdered 
man the gridata was celebrated. This word, 
which literally means a crying aloud, may be 
translated ‘‘a wake.” The body of the victim 
was laid upon a plank; his useless firearms 
were placed near his hand, and his bloodstained 
shirt was hung above his head. Around the 
rude bier sat a circle of women, wrapped in 
their black mantles, who rocked themselves to 
and fro with strange wailings. The men, rela- 
| tives. and friends of the murdered man, fully 
| armed, stood around the room, mad with thirst 

for revenge. Then one of the women—the wife 
| or mother or sister of the dead man—with a 
| sharp scream would snatch the bloody shirt, 
| and waving it aloft, begin the vocero—the 
lamentation. This rhythmic discourse was 
made up of alternate expressions of love for 
the dead and hatred of his enemies; and its 
startling images and tremendous curses were 
echoed in the faces and mutterings of the 
armed mourners. 








Animal Passion. 

We are so constituted that the more our ani- 
mal nature is curbed and restrained, the greater 
becomes the soul’s supremacy over it; but, on 
the other hand, the more we indulge it, and 
yield to its demands, the more we lose our 
power of self-control, until, at length, the will 
is utterly dethroned, and we are carried head- 
long down the path to hopeless disaster. 





(The following strange poem relates to the times in India 


The Author of Ben Hur. 


Life, Labor and Leisure at Chau- 
tauqua, 


ee 


For Saturday Night. 

A sketch of the author of Ben Hur, General 
Lew Wallace, which has been lately going the 
rounds of the press recalls to my memory the 
impressions which this popular American 
writer made upon my mind while listening to 
his lecture and readings at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
in the summer of 1886. Amongst the noted 
personages who fill the roles of lecturer and 
reader at Chautauqua it must be confessed that 
| there are not a few who fall very flat when 
brought face to face with honest canons of 
criticism—when subjected to a microscopic ex- 
amination based on true merit. The author of 
Ben Hur, however, was not among those who 


For Saturday Nisht. 

‘*What is the derivation of Chautauqua?” 
asked a fellow-passenger of me as I sat out 
upon the deck of one of the Chautauqua lake 
steamers that run between Jamestown and 
Chautauqua. ‘‘ Chautauqua,” I replied, ‘‘ means 
easy death, from an Indian legend connected 
with the lake, but modern philologists have 
worked out for it a more skilful derivation 
from three Indian words, Chau-tau-qua—J do 
bleed. Every tourist and summer resorter feels 
the full force of this last translation—root, 
stem and prefix. This being my third season 
here, I have been able to view Chautauqua 
from various angles. Like the shrewd Yankee 
who preferred “ statoos to picters,” because he 
could walk right around the former, so I have 
thought it well to consider Chautauqua in the 
light of a sfafoo rather than that of a picter, so 
that I too might walk around it. I need not 
tell readers of SATURDAY NIGHT that the 
** Chautauqua idea” is pre-eminently an Ameri- 
can idea, born in the brain of the present chan- 
cellor of the University—Dr. J. H. Vincent— 
now a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States. During the past 
twelve or fourteen years it has developed from 
the chrysalis of a camp meeting into an as- 
sembly, thence to its present proportions of a 
quasi university. I say quasi because it has a 
regularly organized faculty in all departments, 
but as yet, I believe, has not conferred any arts 

| degree. 

What the outcome of the movement will 
prove time alone can tell. I may say at the 





the tiner graces of education, his readings from 
Ben Hur were marked by great fidelity to the 
spirit of the passages he interpreted, as well as 
a naturalness and heart tone that at once held 
you in the meshes of deep interest. As a 
speaker his personal appearance is much in his 
favor: I should fancy that Lew Wallace stands 
two inches less than six feet in height, with 
broad shoulders, prominent forehead, strong 
but benevolent features, and an eye indicative 
of a true, just and kindly heart. 
of old, the author of Ben Hur has 
been a benefactor to the Republic both 
in letters and arms. As‘ an ambassador 
for four years at the Court of Constantinople, 
General Wallace had excellent opportunities of 
studying the Eastern character. In his lecture 
on Turkey the author of Ben Hur gave a much 
more flattering estimate of the Turkish char- 
acter than that held by English statesmen, for 


disappointed. Though possessed of but few of | 


Like Cwsar | 


outset that I think but little of the C. L. s. C. 
Superficiality is the bane of this age. It isan 
evil in Canadian education but glaringly dis- 
figures the body educational of this republic. 
It must be admitted that the American people 
are shrewd, practical and progressive. That 
many of their universities and seats of learning 
rank high indeed must be willingly conceded, 
but their anxiety to become scholars in a mo- 
ment has kept time with the elevators in their 
hotels, and so instead of ascending the stairway 
of knowledge slowly, surely and solidly they 
are ever inventing a kind of a mental elevator 
whereby they may reach the dome-light of 
knowledge without touching the stepping 
stones of toil. 
read by members of the C. L. S. C. has little 
solidity in it. 
entirely untrained, untutored and uncultivated 
will attempt the course, it may be easily seen 
what kind of scholarship must be the product 
of such a gypsy curriculum, Again look at the 
test examination that follows at the end of 
each year’s reading. 
micted in many instances are 
and call for answers whose length, breadth 
and massiveness are very similar to those 
found on life insurance papers where “ yes,” 


‘‘no” and “about twenty” constitute full and | 
satisfactory answers. We all know that humil 
ity is the very beginning af true knowledge, 
but where young men and middle-aged women 
who have scarcely mastered the declensions in 
Latin and Greek, nor the genders in German, 
nor the article in French, fancy themselves 
walking Ciceros, shouting Demosthenes, talk- 
ing Victor Hugos and philosophizing Goethes, 
there is little hope of a true education. Last 
year I met a young man who, belonging to the 
peripatetic schooleof Atheniau philosophers, 
was walking up and down beneath an um- 
brageous Chautauqua tree dedicated to Corne. | 


In the first place the course 4 


Add to this the fact that minds | 
| on the point at issue, and the conclusion he | 


| 


instance, Gladstone. He paid tribute to the 
bravery and piety of the Turks, and this, too, 
in the face of the fact that the disciple of 
Mahomet is outside the Christian pale. What a 
lesson to those who can find nothing but error 
and darkness outside the little ecclesiastical 
cottage built by their own hands, It may be 
interesting to note here the circumstance 
which gave rise to the writing of Ben Hur. 
Once upon a time Gen. Wallace and Bob Inger- 
soll were fellow travelers in a railway coach. 
A discussion took place between them touching 
the divinity of Christ, the noted champion of 
infidelity denying it. As they parted Col. 
Ingersoll said to Wallace, ‘‘I think if you give 
the same thought to this question that I have 
you will be brought to mein my contention.” 
Gen. Wallace from that time forth read widely 


arrived a’ has been given to the world in the 
bright and pure pages of Ben Hur, a work 
which, though written by a Protestant has be- 


| come popular with Catholic readers of both the 
The questions sub- | United States and Canada, a priest of the 
childish | Roman Catholic Church in the Western States 


having lately translated it into German for the 


benefit of German readers. 
Is is pleasant to note that a novel from the 


| pen of General Lew Wallace, at once so pure in 


thought, so noble in purpose, has found its way 


blade, has found its way into more Protestant 
homes than any other work written upon the 
same question. 
know each other better there will be less grape 


into the homes and churches of our neighbors, 


respect the faith of all others. CATHOLICUs, 


Toronto, Ont. 








lius Nepos—a Cicero in hand—with his classic 
brow bared to the breeze. I accosted him and 
made enquiries about his work. I found he 
had studied Latin four weeks antl was now 
enjoying the beautiful and rhetorical senti- 
ments of Cicero in his oration against Catiline 
—and that, too, in the original. ‘‘ Who is your 
tuacher?” I asked ; “ Prof ——.” he replied, *‘ the 
ablest teacher in the United States.” I ven 
tured to say that in my opinion there was one 
more scholar in the great republic his equal in | 
Latin—a man up at Devil’s Lake, in Dakota. 
The young man took in the humor of the situa- 
tion as well as the absurdity of his state- 
ment and was forthwith silent. Back in 
the twilight of my school days in the declining 
of my classic morn, when I first smiled upon a 
Latin grammar, I have a tingling memory of 
the hours, days, weeks—nay more—months 
that I spent in studying the Latin grammar, 
ere my good old professor thought it profitable 
for me to shake hands with one of the old 
classics, but now by the “inductive method,” 
or “look and translate method,” or some other 
new-fangled method, the young man is lifted 
by the boot-straps over the declensions, the 
pronouns, thé verb regular and irreguiar, syn- 
tax, prosody, and the back cover of the book, 
into the assurance that in six months he is a 
living, moving, breathing Roman Horace or 
Juvenal, and that, too, without the necessity 
of going over the oid corduroy deciensions, or 
committing the foot-notes and exceptions un- 
aided by a Loisette, as I was wont to do in 
toyhood days. And then the pronunciation ! 
Whew! I was taught the good old conti- 
nental— But here it is a compromise between 
modern and ancient. I cannot but think that 
baseball has materially injured the pronurcia- 
tion of Latin at Harvard and Yale. Latin has 
been running the bases, and has got as far as 
second base, There it has remained second 
and base ever since. 

Entertainment at Chautauqua has not beenas 
good as usual this year, though there have been | 
some very good things here. Several spoke to 
me of the pleasing entertainment given some 
time ago here by our Canadian Bengough. I 
was pleased to hear our talented Canadian car- 
toonist spoken so highly of. It could not have 
been otherwise, for I have always held Mr. 
Bengough to be one of the able cartoonists of 
America, and [assured my American friends that 
the editor of Grip excelled also in another 
department—the writing of obituary poems— 
this latter is a dead fact ! 

I must not forget to say that we have readers 
and readers here. The prevailing fault with 


American readers is a want of finish. They do 
not seem to incarnate in their voice the subtie 
spirit of the If the readings which 
are popular here be a standard of American 
taste—which I trust is not so—the heart of the 
republic of letters over here requires digitalis, 
its brain wants phosphorus and its soul the 
purifying influence of a better life. 
Tuomas O’HaGavn, M.A, 


CHAUTAUQUA, Aug. 11. 


1 
! 





| bottom. 


An Adage. 
The saying, “God tempers the wind to the 


into the literary heart of Catholicity, while | 
| Father Lambert’s reply to Ingersoll, which cut 
| the champion of infidelity as with a Damascus | 


Perhaps when we come to | 








and round shot fired from platform and pulpits | 


and our hearts may learn in time to sincerely | 


shorn lamb,” is commonly attributed to the | 


Bible. 
Sentimental Journey. 
word with a sentence in the Premices of Henri 
Estienne (1594): ‘* Dieu mesure le froid a la 
brebis tondue.” UHerbert, in his Jacula Pru- 
dentum (1640), has: ‘‘To a close shorn sheep 
God gives wind by measure.” In the Memoirs 
of Henri de Beauregard (1757-1824) a Savoyard 
abbe remarks, less poetically: “God cuts a 
ynan’s coat according to his measure.” It is 


It is in the story of Maria in Sterne’s | 
It is nearly word for | 


not unusual for persons to make use of favorite | 
quotations and to credit them to the Bible, | 


who, if they knew the real origin of them, | 


would hesitate. Not very long ago a gentle- 
mun who said he regarded Shakespeare as vile 
and wicked (some person had told him so, for 
he admitted never having read any of the great 


po2t’s works), used the line: “ There isa tide | 


in the affairs of men,” and added, *‘as was | 


said by Paul in his Epistles.” And yet he 


| seemed to be pious and sincere, notwithstand- 


ing the fact that he evideutly knew as little 


about the Scriptures as he did about Shake- | 


speare. 





Hints on Packing. 

A few days ago I was very much amused, and 
also a little indignant, while overhearing acon- 
versation by several young ladies on packing 
for holidays. One young lady thought packing 
a very great trouble, and no wonder—she never 
could remember what she put in her box. An- 
other was sure always to leave something out ; 
and a third had generally to take everything 
out again to see, perhaps, if hair-pins or some- 
thing equally important had been put at the 
Now, to such very wise and metho- 
dical young ladies I would venture a few hints 
on the subject. Before beginning to pack, con- 
sider what is necessary during your absence 
from home, from your under-garments to your 
laces ; lay them out the day previous to depar- 
ture, then take a look over them to see if any- 
thing is wanting. Proceed first with your 
under-linen, as these things lie flat and heavy; 
then your unstarched skirts and aprons, and 
put your woolens on top of these. Sometimes 
there are little gaps between these things, 
which may be filled with stockings, or any- 
thing that won’t spoil with crushing. Your 
heaviest dresses should be placed in the trunk 
next, and the starched ones on the top of all. 
Little nick-nacks’ and laces should be put in 
your bonnet-box. 
plan you will save yourselves, and perhaps 
those around you; a deal of worry and trouble. 





The manner of giving shows the character 
of the giver more than the gift itself.—Z. H, 
Chapin, 





By following such a simple | 





On Divers Strings. 





Maud Muller. 





For Saturday Night. 
All that year from epring to fall 
Maud ,aily pounded the trnnis ball ; 


And the ju¢ge, like the close-cropped turf, was green 
And vowed that her like was never seen. 


His court was gloomy and her's was bright, 
And he saw not the net though plain in sight. 


Now there was a bench in the pleasant shade 
And he sat thereon to watch the maid ; 


Remarking, with lawyer's ready wit, 
Where there’s a bench a judge may sit. 


So he watched her bounding light and free 
And learned of the game’s quaint witchery ; 


Till the poison worked in his learned brain 
And he took a hand in the old love game. 


And noted each move with a watchful eye 
Till he owced ’twas a case he'd like to try. 


So it went on for a week or more 

The judge getting posted in tennis lore ; 

And the lawyers winked with sly grimace 

One day in a very important case, 

When His Lordship ruled that the plaintiff's claim 
Was ‘‘ deuce,” then “ vantage” and lastly ‘‘ game!” 


Anda roar of laughter sho:ked the gloom 
Of the legal gentlemen’s private room ; 


When the veteran pleader that was o’erthrown 
Swore that the judge had Maud-lin grown. 


And they laughed till His Lordship cut ‘em short 
By threatening fines for contempt of court. 


They were married one lovely Autumn day ; 
But alas! ere a year had rolled away, 


‘Twas his firm conviction, and deeply rooted, 
That some way or other he'd got non-suited. 


And he sighed that his suit hadn't chanced to be 
Thrown into tedious chancery. 


For the judgment he'd got was not the kind 
To chord with a finely balanced mind. 


And he longed with a useless vain regret 

To be on the bench beyond the net, 

Where he'd sat so oft on a summer day 
Watching the graceful maiden play. 

For the old love game was played no more 
And she had the vantage every score ; 

And the racket she raised was not the sa’. e 
As she gracefully swung in the tennis game. 


Alas! for maiden, alas! for judge, 
He soon developed a taste for ‘‘ budge.” 


And wearied of endless domestic war 
Tried a liquor case at another bar. 


’Til the stronger spirits closed a tout 
By finally knocking his spirit out, 

One morning the judge and a bottle lay 
With both of their spirits passed away. 


And the coroner said that they smelled of gin, 
And his jury decided it might have been. 
E. W. Sanpys (Nomad) 


Have Faith. 





Por Saturday Night. 


With heart bowed down, and burdened with much care, 
I walked the city street, too cold the air 
For hungry man and poor to feel serene. 


* 


Crept in a doubt of God, His care and love. 


IL. 
From stony eave an English sparrow flew ; 
Poor bird, thought I, your prospects, too, are blue, 
A sorry plight we're in alike, I ween. 


The sunlight pierced the heavy cloud above. 


Il. 
Came by a farmer man with load of wheat, 
Saw the wee bird and threw down in the street 
A handful large, not scant, nor small, nor mean. 


The little sparrow ate, was filled and glad. 


IV. 
Now trust returned to me and on I went— 
No special place marked out in my intent— 
And where work waited me was I soon seen. 


Now fed am I, and warmed and duly clad. Snax. 


Doggerel Advice. 





For Saturday Night. 

Two friends at nooning did most gladly go 
Unto the Turtle Hall of Billy Clow, 

And at a table presently they sit, 

Prepared to down their beer and pick a bit. 
One was a sportsman, ignorant of blood, 
His friend, a veteran of the field and flood. 


Said number one—‘ I can’t contrive at all 

About a dog for sport this coming fall ; 

I want a dog well-trained, both staunch and true, 

Just such a dog, old chap, as hunts for you.” 

** Buy one,” remarked his friend. ‘‘ Too dear.” ‘‘ Then steal 
Some other fellow’s dog that’s been afield.” 


‘*No, that won't do,” responded number one, 
** Perchance, I might pay dearly for my fun ; 
But I must have a dog—no hare-trained elf, 
But one that knows the sport just like myself.” 
The friend’s eyes snapped. ‘If that is all,” said he, 
‘* Grab the firct yaller cur you chance to see!” 
—E. W. 8. 


Mimico. 


No fairer spot can well be found 

For picnic, tryst, or camping ground, 

Than this fair shore, whose leafy glade 

Has shunned the woodman's circling blade. 
White fleecy clouds its tree tops cap, 
Whilst rippling wavelets gently lap, 

With syren music, sweet and low, 

The pebbted beach of Mimico. 





H. K. C. 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 








Here and There. 





THE PHIL UOPHY OF THE CLUBS. 


When one short month has ta’en the bloom off matrimonial 
life, » 
The dullest company in the world is Benedict's own wife. 


To love your wife is happinees—the highest— but to be 
erett of love for her, once loved, ’s supremest misery. 


Replete with interest to all, our !ast bewitching flame 
Whose chiefest charm is this, she’s another's trusted dame. 


The fascinating woman's never ours, never, for then 
Her charms would pale away before the brides of other 
men. } 


The married butterfly’s a card, who sipping, loves to roam, 
Always at home save when, alas! the rascal is at home. 


The honeymoon is passing sweet. Oh, hollow! hollow! 
hollow ! 


‘Tis only sweet compared unto the bitter days that follow. 


The highest matrimonial bliss, our wisest men have said, 
pwelt in the peaceful mind of him, who pass’d from life 


unwed. 

Two silent women walked the earth, with calm perfection’s 
tread, 

The one has never yet been seen—the other’s long s'nce 
dead. 


Men love but little here below, mere tritles light as air, 
And dote upon their club because, there are no women 


there. 
H. K. C. 


* 
* * 

The English upper ten has still a few within 
its fold who are determined that the manly 
art of self-defence shall not be consigned to 
the cold shades of the past. Two of its num- 
ber are Lord Dudley, the owner of the famous 
diamonds, and that hero of the London cabbies, 
Lord Marcus Beresford, who is probably the 
handiest man with his ‘bunch of fives” of 
whom the upper ten can boast. 

* 
x 

‘The latest exploits of these two tufts is in 
connection with a fight between a couple of 
lightweights at Goodwood last week. The mill 
was progressing merrily, one having success- 
fully landed one on the *‘ bread-basket” of his 
)pponent, and the latter cheerfully giving the 
bread-winner ‘‘one for ’is nob,” when presto 
Jack, the police swooped down on the crowd, 
and all was confusion and dismay. 

o*e 

In the language of the ring this advent of the 

uninvited was simply ‘‘ojious,” for no fighter 


nowadays can hope to successfully ‘‘ put up his | 


dukes” in the presence of the law, and to their 

credit be it said the principais in the present 

case cheerfully recognized the truth of this. 
oe 

But what could they do’ One of their sec- 
onds was already arrested. Bribery and cor- 
ruption in the case under discussion was 
evidently a lost or depreciated art. Evi- 
dently something had to be done, or, at the 
least temporary confinement and no gate 
money was the immediate prospect. Lord 
Marcus solved the problem in a _ trice. 
His money was up on one combatant—Lord 
Dudley was equally involved in the interests of 
the other. Leaping into the saddle (for the 
‘atcle of each noble lord were on the ground), 
Beresford dragged his man behind him, Dudley 
doing similar service for his opponent, and in 
a moment the milling ground was deserted. 

* 
* 

The police were nowhere. Probably they 
were not too anxious to press matters unduly 
for Lord Dudley is rich ; and as for Lord Marcus, 
with that middle-aged patrician, it is a word 
and a blow, with the blow first, consequently 
it is not very surprising to find the two Loch- 
invars managed to have the battle fought to a 
tinish, with only themselves as spectators. 
What a privilege it is to be a noble lord! 


.- * 

Our neighbors across the line have been con- 
siderably exercised in regard to Amelie Rives’ 
book, The Quick and the Dead, and not without 
reason. It is said that one of the grossest books 
of modern time—always excepting La Terre—is 
\lphonse Daudet’s ‘‘Sappho.” Well, Idon’t know 
whetherit is or not. It is certainly a book full 
of horrors, but it does not disgust one. It’s 
lesson, such’as it is, is sad rather than revolt- 
ing. Yet the material Daudet had to handle 
was tenfold more hopeless than that on which 
Miss Rives undertook to build a novel. And 
of the two it may be doubted as to whether the 
miserable wanton in Sappho, who to a large 
extent is the creature of circumstances, is not 
a truer and a higher type of womanhood than 
the noisy heroine who wallows in the pig-like 
puddle stirred up by Miss Amelie Rives, 

* 
xe 

An English contemporary announces, accord- 
ing to Labouchere, that Lord Stanley of Preston 
‘sy an improvement on Lord Lansdowne as Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, inasmuch as he 
speaks French fluently, whereas his predeces- 
sor’s knowledge of that language was very 
limited. Lord Lansdowne, whose mother was 
a daughter of the late Comte de Flahault, has 
a thorough knowledge of French, and speaks 
that language as if he had never quitted the 
Faubourg St. Germain, being, I should say, 
fully the equal of Lord Granville who, during 
the time he ruled at the Foreign Office, was 
esteemed the only Englishman who could speak 
French “as she is spoke” by the Parisians, 

xe 

Your true blue and no surrender Tory 
member in the English House of Commons has 
& remarkable antipathy to Charles Stewart Par- 
nell, On one occasion Parnell’s death was re- 
ported in the House. A Conservative member, 
a fine old country gentleman, was terribly 
excited by the news. He wanted to know when 
and where it happened. ‘‘ Have you heard the 
news?” he asked of a fellow member ; ‘ Par- 
nell’s dead.” °©‘‘Oh, that’s all rot,” was the 
‘Teply ; “for I happen to know that he isn’t.” 





| 
| 
| 


‘**How do you know?” “I know, because I 
have: just seen him, and he says he isn’t.” | 
‘*Pooh !” was the reply, “Parnell would say 
anything.” 

* * 

The real count, but more often his cownfer- 
feit, has in times gone by enjoyed tolerably 
good sport amongst those foolish people in the 
States whose equilibrium is so often overturned 
by the sudden accumulation of wealch. These 
nouveaux riches have had almost a monopoly 
of the imported article, to which they 
are heartily welcome as far as Canada is con- 
cerned. But our country has been invaded at 
last, and a base attempt has been made to foist 
one of these chevaliers d’ industrie on our 
unworthy shoulders. Happily the climate has 
proved too frigid for him and he has shaken 
the dust of the land from his Muscovite feet 
forever. 


. * 


The first report to which we were treated 
was to the effect that a certain Count Hoffen- | 
burgh, whilst in Cleveland, had fallen desper- 
ately in love with a beautiful Canadian, and 
was bound to have her. So far, so good, and 
very pretty and touching too withal. But this 
is the age of realism, and the brushing away 
of the cobwebs from the legends of a byegone 
age, and the case under consideration is not 
exempt from the ruthless pencil of the argus- 
eyed reporter of a New York paper, who in the 
most cold blooded fashion steps into the arena | 
and pronounces the Muscovite a fraud of the 
worst kind. He says, furthermore, that he | 
knows the girl, her father keeps a store in | 
Chatham, Ontario, and instead of being a | 
blonde and pretty, has a wealth of reddish | 
hair and—oh, cut that is unkindest of all— 
is ‘apple-faced.” Now, what on earth 
is meant by ‘“apple-faced” I do not know, 
but I feel convinced it is something most 
unromantic. As for the genuineness of the 
Count, that is disposed of in the statement that 
the nobleman in question is a waiter at the 
Genesee House in Buffalo. 





* 

An epidemic of crime has raged well nigh 
over this continent during the past few months, 
but the brutal act of the Long Island tavern- 
keeper, William Bovas, out-Herod’s Herod in 
this connection. The London coster bears a 
most unsavory reputation for “jumping on” 
and kicking the wife of his bosom when the 
latter is in that condition which should most 
appeal to the forbearance of him who has sworn 
to protect her, but such brutality loses half its 
hideousness in comparison with the exasperat- 
ing ferocity of the tavernkeeper of Rockaway 





Beach, This fiend has fora long time been in 
the habit of relieving his brutish feelings by 
pounding his wife. But pounding is not the 
only enormity known to this human nightmare. 
Several months ago, in a fit of drunken fury, 
he fell upon the poor woman and deliberately 
gouged out one of her eyes with his thumb. 


| Semi-sightless and disfigured the poor crea- 
| ture, with all a loving woman's clinging to the | 


man she loved, refused to make any complaint | 
to the police and forgave her abuser, who, so far 
from regretting his inhuman conduct, appears | 
to have gloried in the act. But the climax was | 
yet to come ana is almost too horrible to relate. | 
Last Sunday Bovas went to Brooklyn and re. | 
turned home “fighting drunk.” Of course 
none but a woman could be the antagonist of 
such a wild beast. A quarrel was commenced 
—such a quarrel as took place betwixt the wolf 
and the lamb in the fable—and with the excla- 
mation ‘‘ Now I'll get your other eye” this hu- 
man hyena—oh, that I could find words to 
properly name him—fastened his talons in her 
poor, quivering flesh and tore out the one 
remaining eye. Perhaps I should not describe 
such a scene, which is unfitted for the | 
eyes and the ears of gentle womanhood, but 
when I think of the long dreary night which 
has flung its shadows around this unoffending 
victim my pen refuses all control, and I can but 
express my heartfelt regret that no man was 
nigh on that fatal Sunday to have spared my 
sex the disgrace which has fallen upon it. 
St. GEORGE. 








Success in Life. 





Failure is often God’s own tool for carving 
out some of the finest outlines in the char- ; 
acter of His children. And even as to this 
life, bitter and almost crushing failures have 
often in them the germs of new and quiet 
unimagined happiness. Someof us have found 
it so. I would answer, that indomitable per- 
severance and capacity for work stand first— 
good ability I would place second, and good 
temper third. With indomitable perseverance | 
and capacity for work a man may overcome all | 
difficulties, and make good all deficiencies of 
education, even though his intellect may not 
be above the average. But, of course, good | 
brain-power, and a natural aptitude for the | 
business to be followed, contribute greatly to 
success. Good temper is also extremely impor- 
tant, without it a man is apt to throw away 
his advantages, and lose the aid of friends, 
Bad temper, in fact, isa constant impediment to 
success, and often a fatal one. 





Conversation. 





To converse upon evil-doings, with all their 
debasing details, lowers the moral tone of all 
who engage in it. No one rises from such a 
conversation quite so pure, quite so high- 
minded, quite so tender-hearted as before. 
Youth especially, exposed to such influences, 
quickly learns lessons of gossip and calumny. 
Except in the rare cases where justice demands 
investigation, the subject of evil-doing may be 
rightly banished from conversation. Absolute 
reticence is more effective in diminishing 
wrong-doing than the strongest showing forth | 
or reprehension. | 


Good Fairies. 


After all, the race of good fairies is not quite 
extinct. They are human, the good fairies of 
the present, and their power is limited. They 
cannot turn a melon into a Lord Mayor's coach, 
or a lizard into a prize footman; but there is 
much that can be done, if people will only do 
it, with the wand of charity. The good Sama. 
ritan, who went out of his way and took some 
trouble to help his fellow-creature, is a grander 


ideal than Cinderella's fairy, who had the com- 
mand of all Wonderland, and never took any 














trouble at all. 


| inopportune hour. 


Terrible Lies. 


Translated from the German for Saturday Night by Hale. 
A little charming breakfast-table. 





Every. | 


| thing bright and white; the silver tea-spoons, 
| the shining sugar-bowl (wedding present from | 


Aunt Kitty), cups and saucers with hand. | 
painted flowers of a puzzling variety (wedding 
present from dear Clara, who paints so beauti- 
fully), a new rustling table-cover, with the 
prettiest little napkins—and above all, a house- 
keeper of six weeks’ experience, in blue morn- 
ing costume, with blue eyes to match, a dear 
little snub nose, and soft white bands, made to 
flatter and caress. 

‘* Yes, Fred, we certainly must go! 
writes to-day for the third time, that if weever 
intend making visits it’s high time to do so.” 

The husband strode to the window. ‘“‘It is 
a fine day, the chances are favorable, so—by all 
means let us go! I will hurry through with 


| my patients to-day, leave a couple of weak- 


minded fair ones for to-morrow, and be here at 
eieven o’clock with the carriage.” 

“Oh, that is grand! At last I can wear my 
pretty visiting hat, and my new brown dress 
with the fur trimming—but Fred, I am a little 
afraid of all these strange people, for I have 
never yet made areal visit. In our little town 
we were nearly all related.” 

The doctor goes to his desk and takes out a 
long list. The young wife stands on tip-toe 
and looks inquisitively over his shoulder. 
‘* Fred, how did you separate them so cleverly ’? 
Which side shall we take to-day—friends first, 
of course?” 

** Duty, above all, sweetheart !” 

“That is to say, Mamma,” 

‘“*My little wife,” he strokes her cheeks 
softly, ‘‘must swallow a bitter pill to-day, lot 
of formal visits, necessary evil! Just look 
over the names, and I'll give you an idea who 
they are.” 

She reads: ‘‘ The Judge Millers——” 

‘** Brother and sister,” breaks in the doctor, 
‘“* she is a blue stocking.” 

** Major Smith.” 

** Not him, vain child.” 

** Consul Sudheimer.” 

* Amiable fellow, but on the lake to-day, 
sure.” 

**Lady Kohnvanet.” 

* Would be delightful were it not for her 
wealth, you would collapse, child, before you 
reached the presence.’ 

‘* Then don’t let us go, please, the first day.” 

**All right, my dear, cross her name out. 
We will take a couple of professional ladies 
instead, and—but it’s striking nine. I must 
go, give me a kiss quick—punctual at eleven.” 

He comes, exact to the minute, and hurries 
up the steps todress. She stands in youth and 
expectation in the drawing-room. 

‘* Ugh, how you smell of carbol.” 

“*Can’t help it, Annchen, had all I could do 
to get away, have my head full of other things. | 
Is that also a reproach to a married man?” 

‘** But Fred!” 

‘**O, yes, I know, it is only through punctu- | 
ally made visits that one enters the paradise of 


Mamma | 


** Quiet, child, see yonder stands her coupe in 


front of the jeweler’s. 
‘* Yes, but it seems like stealing a visit.” 


eyes. ‘* What do you think then of little Col. 
Beaver, who sends his carriage arouud empty, 


way makes eighty visits in a day, while he sits 
in hisclub, All the world knows it, but then, 
the exchange is fair—one lies and is lied to.” 
She is becoming quite pale. The carriage 
stops. Two servants in livery hurry forward. 
‘**Does Lady Kohnvanet receive?” 
“My lady receives on Tuesdays. She drove 
out five minutes ago.” 
‘“*O, I thought Mondays, as formerly.” 


hands with satisfaction. 


small voice calls through the door “ Who is 
there?” 
| “Itis I, Nelly, Doctor Fred!” 

“But we're not a bit sick, and I can’t open 
| the door, can’t reach the knob, wait and I'll 
| bring a stool or mamma!” 


| 
\ 


opened by a servant, holding the child by the 
gone out, “O, Lizzy,” cries Little Nell, ‘ you 


in papers, and there she is shaking her finger 
at me.” The doctor takes his leave of truthful 
Nelly, laughing, and hurries on. 

The next visit is to Prof. Skye’s, The old 
| cook asks them to wait till Mrs. Skye comes 


The doctor looks at his watch, knits his brows, 
| and a murmured “impossible” suffices tor 
excuse. With the words, “‘ quick, quick, before 


| the carriage. ‘‘ Ha! we are in luck,” and the 


| the vehicle stops he is on the sidewalk shaking 
hands with a young man, speaks a couple of 
words, laughs, raises his hat, and with a de- 
lighted visage returns, calls several names to 
the coachman and springs into the carriage. 

“The day is won, sweetheart,” a sounding 
kiss—a cry. “Fred, my new hat,” and away 
they go. 

** Yes, but what is the matter?” 

**Don't you understand, Annchen ? That was 





| Club, and tells me who of my acquaintance are 
| there, and if we hurry we will find nobody at 


home, and have accomplished wonders in two | 


hours.” Another cry—‘*Now you have torn my 
veil!” 


| Atoneo’clock the young couple reach home. | 
He, jolly and happy, calls ‘‘ Jenny, the soup.” | 
She, tired and dispirited, lets the visiting cards | 
| fall from her hand to the carpet and sinks upon 
| the lounge. 


*O, Fred, I can’t get over it. 
do that?) And you, who value truth above 
everything, have really—forgiven me!—done 
nothing for two hours but tell lies. 0, if 
mamma knew !” 


the Gebildeten, that it is a deadly sin if one | side, Those were only fibs, necessary untruths, 


does not lay aside the weightiest task in order 
to tumble into a neighbor's house at the most 
And there one sits for five 
minutes, either in a cold salon, where the | 


hostess catches a cold in her nose, or in a hot | 


sitting-rgom, where one catches lung disease 
that will end in one’s death. In either case one 
chatters nons——rip! There, I've torn my 
glove!” So partly growling, partly laughing, 
his toilet is completed, and the young pair 
hurry down the steps. The doctor gives the 
coachman the addresses, and away rolls the 
carriage. 
‘** Fred, I'm so happy, aren’t you?” 


* Come, let me look at you, sure enough she 
But let | 


is in earnest! Happy, what about? 
me arrange. I will give the business a diplo- 
matic beginning—but here we are !" 
The carriage stops, they run up the steps. 
‘Is your mistress at home?” ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 
They enter the sitting-room. A lady, no 


| longer young, rises from behind a wall of books 
and periodicals, a little dog trots towards the | 


intruders, and amidst the chattering and chirp- 
ing of several canary birds the introduction 
takes place—chairs creak—an anxious pause—a 
long look from the sharp, gray eyes at the fresh 
young apparition—and with a sudden inspira- 


tion the lady plunges into the newest literary | 
** What do you think of Herr Paulus? | 


topics. 
How do you like Humber’s articles in Saturday 
Evening? Have you read Widower Brown?” 
and O, wonder! although the young wife 
knows full well that her husband has 
read nothing but medical works for 
months, she hears him now agree with 
the lady, now disputing, as though fully 
possessed of all particulars. ‘* And you,” says 
the fair disputant, turning suddenly to the 
young wife, ‘‘do you agree with your husband 
on these questions?” 

**Oh! I—I—I know nothing about them. 
Papa did not like ms toread much, and mamma 
thought it better for me to learn housekeeping. 
But I liked to read Wordsworth on Sundays 


| very much.” 


The Doctor stands up ; the lady of the house 


| would still like to have his views on hypnology, 


and presses an invitation for to-morrow even- | 
ing to acup of tea. He ponders: ‘* To-morrow 
evening, to-morrow evening, Annchen, what 
was that for to-morrow evening?” 

** Nothing——" 

* Yes, of course,’ he suddenly remembers, 
‘‘a consultation. Whata pity! If it be over | 
early enough we will come; if not—-our best | 
thanks.” 

Five minutes later they are speeding along in 
the carriage. | 

** Fred dear, I felt so ignorant ; why didn't | 
you also let me read the beautiful books?” 

He laughs; ‘‘‘ Also!’ as though I myself had 
seen them even with half an eye !” 

* But you talked —-” 

* Talked—no, I swam?” 

“ And the consultation; I knew nothing | 
about that either. You laugh. Surely that 
was not an untruth?” 

“No, don’t be alarmed, sweetheart, you shall 
see how I will consult with you the ‘whole 
evening—but stop!” he leans out of the car- 
riage window, ‘‘quick, driver, turn in to the 
red mansion !" 

“But isn’t that Lady Kohnvanet's, Fred, 
you promised me-——” 





which one must use, more or less, mostly in 
the spring or fall. It is give and take, and 
therefore one need not reproach one’s self. 
After dinner I. will explain more fully, now 
——” Her pretty face has cleared a little. 
hands: ‘Fred, before we sit down to dinner, 
look me in the eyes and say one word, just one, 
that is true and upright, that I can believe, 





which comes from your heart.” 
** Wife of my heart—I am—terribly—hungry!” 


a —= 


Hospitality. 
| * But though my cates be mean, take them in good part ; 
Be ter cheer you may have, but not with better heart.” 


| Who would desire a more hearty welcome? 
| No sumptuous entertainmént 





yet the words have a ring of sincerity that 


| many a more effusively expressed invitation | 


| too often lacks. 

‘*Given to hospitality |” 
lence, and if not taking rank among the car- 
dinal virtues, is surely worthy of a place in the 
second order. And to fully realize its charm, 


thrifty host. 

**Small cheer and great welcome makes a 
| merry feast,” is almost proverbial. Then 
| imagine, if you can, the over-frugal fare and 

the cool reception combined—truly, a Barme- 

cide’s feast would be exhilarating in comparison, 
for there might, at least, be merriment. 

What a marked contrast is there between 

| Shakespeare’s poor shepherd and his well-to- 

do employer, who, converting his possessions 


: : ' 
into money, closes his doors against the way- 


| farer. ; 
Asks Rosalind (in the forest of Ardennes): 


‘* | pry’thee, shepherd, if that love of gold 
Can in this desert place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may rest ourselves and feed.” 


The doctor laughs till the tears come to his | 


his servant leaving cards for him, and in this | 


The cards are given, the Doctor rubs his | 
{ ** Now quick, Dennis- | 
fille square, 6." He runs up the steps, sings, a | 


**So, so, at home !’—nevertheless the door is | 
hand, who assures him that Mrs. Dennisfille is | 
story-teller, mama never goes out with her hair | 


| home, and meanwhile invites them to be seated. | 


she returns,” he draws his astonished wife into | 


| young husband peers out of every window. | 
Suddenly he seizes the cord, and almost before | 


Jack Baderham, he comes from the Empire | 


Why did we | 


**Now, child, look at it from the brighter | 


She | | 
removes her hat and takes her husband by the | 


which will drive away everything false, and 


is proffered— , 
| nothing but the simple fare of everyday life ; | 


‘Tis a moral excel- 


tarry awhile beneath the roof of some too- | 





Replies Corin : 
“* My master is of churlish disposition, 
And little recks to find the way to heaven 
| By doing deeds of hospitality ; 
And at our sheepcote now, 
By reason of his absence, there is nothing 
That you can feed on. But what is, come see, 
And in my voice most welcome shall you be.” 


In the pages of Holy Writ there is frequent 
mention of “the stranger within the gates ;” 
and in one verse this command is especially 
| enjoined: ‘‘Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares.” 

Yet not only in Bible lands, but throughout 
the East, from earliest times, the stranger was 
held in honor and regard. 

In the verse of the Odyssey, what generous 
treatment he receives! what lavish hospitality 
is showered upon him! And, by-the-way, what 
unpoetic appetites those Homeric heroes exhi- 
bited! We are almost overwhelmea by the 
materiality of their feasts. 

‘Tis a relief to come upon Calypso’s more 
wsthetic entertainment of Jove’s messenger : 


‘* The goddess, speaking thus, before him placed 
A table, where the heaped ambrosia lay, 
And mingled the red nectar.” 


To follow the steps of the ‘pilgrim and 
| Stranger” during the middle ages would be 
impossible; they are recorded in both history 
and romance, Yet he seems to have met with 
a welcome, whether sought at the baron’s hall, 
the forester’s hut or even the monk’s cell, and 
came he in disguise of errant knight, or wan- 
| dering minstrel, or pilgrim under a holy vow. 
And if these acts of hospitality were accorded 
| tothe stranger from motives of benevolence, 
| custom or creed, how much more sweet and 
| gracious are they when prompted by the happy 
mingling of old acquaintanceship and love! 

| **Stay,” says Alcott, “is a charming word in 
a friend’s vocabulary.” 
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The Stableman’s Successful Ruse. 


| 


| 





| * Newfoundland dog finds a coach dog he can 
whip and whips him. 





Which enrages the stableman, who paints a 
| bulldog to resemble his pet. 
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And exposes the bull dog to a rash attack 
, from the enemy. 





rs ce 
With Nattering results. 
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The Boy Will Celebrate. 


This forenoon, on Union avenue, Rondout, a 
| benevolent-looking old gentleman, to test a 
hoodlum's knowledge of history, said to him : 
**See here, my boy. if you tell me the reason 
Fourth of July was called Independence Day 
I will buy you two packs of firecrackers.” 
**’Pon yer soul? oes yer mean it?” said the 
| boy, whose eyes sparkled at the pevapers. 
* Yes, I mean it. If you tell me, I will keep 
my promise,” replied the old gentleman. 

* Well, den, yer might as well be gittin’ der 
change fer der firecrackers. It’s cause der 
Americans licked der Britishers so bad wid 

itchforks and Gineral Washington dat der 
| Englishmen had ter swim home.” 

e boy got the firecrackers. 


Measureless Enmity. 





Freund—Say, vot you goin’ oud so soon for, 


Spritzenheimer? Dot vater vas just elegant ! 


Spritzenheimer—I see dot feller Isaacstein coming dis vay, mit his bathing suit on, und mit 


dot mean cuss [ vill not bathe in der same ocean !— 


Puck, 


— 
—anarwele 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Old Mr, Ramsey is still to live at the rectory. 
His son and Esther have only consented to go 
there on that condition. But the bride and 


Mr. Conniston replies. 


| 


bridegroom are to spend the month of March | 


in the South of France ; so the latter, who has 
still some symptoms of his weakness hanging 
about him, may escape the cold east winds of 
early spring. Mr. Ramsey is almost childisnly 
happy at the prospect of having Geoffrey with 


him, for he has lived a lonely life for several | 
ears, his elder son John having obtained a | 


yovernment appointment in India. 
Bella Conniston has taken upon herself the 
management of her father’s house, and_ is 
ually becoming attached to Addie, who, 
though an acknowledged beauty, shows no dis- 
position to monopolize attention on that 
account. Indeed, Bella is not a little gratified 
to see how well her cousin keeps Vic Proctor at 
a distance, for that gentleman has long deemed 
himself irresistible and has evidently found 
himself for once at fault. re 
The reports in circulation respecting Addie’s 
mother, being of an uncomplimentary nature, 


have not yet reached the Connistons’ ears; | 


neither have they lost anything in going the 
round of Bickington “society.” Tney have 
made Vic Proctor anything but amiable, how- 
ever, and Addie’s bearing towards him has 
goaded him to desperation. About three weeks 
after the wedding he resolves to see her alone 
by some means to speak to her of his love. 
Happening to hear that her cousins are at a 
dinner party at Dr. Bright's, Mr. Proctor 
imagines that she will be at home alone, for he 
knows that she never visits anywhere, excus- 
ing herself under the plea of her deep mourn- 
ing. 
She is not at home, however, when at about 
seven o'clock in the evening—the doctor's in- 
vitations were for that hour—he knecks at the 
door of the Mount. 

* She has gone to church to practise, but will 
be home soon, as it is nearly dark,” the servant 
says. ‘“ Will Mr. Proctor come in and wait?” 

lie prefers to go to meet her, however, and 
hurries away in the direction of the church. 
She is just coming out from the porch as he 
approaches, and answers his Good evening in 
her ordinary manner. 

‘*T should be glad if _ would kindly listen 
to me a few minutes, Miss Newton,” he says, 
abruptly. ‘I have tried so often to have a 
word with you, but have never been able to see 
you alone until now.” 
~ If it were not so dark. Mr. Proctor might be 
warned by the girls face to desist from his 
purpose. Asitis, however, he is aware that 
she seems to draw herself up as she says, with 
some hauteur : 

**I cannot conceive that there is any matter 
on which you might not have spoken to me in 
my uncle’s house,” 

** You know quite well of what I would speak 
and it is immaterial to me where I doit, but 
done it must and shall be,” Mr. Proctor says, 
putting one hand on her arm to detain her, “1 
wish to ask you to be my wile. 

‘*Be good enough to remove your hand, 
Thanks,” she says, coldly, as he complies. “I 
think, Mr. Proctor, that you know as well as I 
do what my answer must be. Many thanks 
for the honor, but I cannot accept it.” 

** You think that because of my abruptness 
this evening I do not love you, but you are mis- 
taken. I have loved you since I saw you on the 
day that Mr. Herbert came.” 

**Oh ! I hope not ; indeed, I hope not,” Addie 
cries, with suddenly awakened earnestness. 
* If you really do care for me, I am truly sorry, 
for l cannot give you any other answer than 
that I have given.” 

** Take time to think of it.” Mr. Proctor says, 
restraining his anger and mortification by a 
strong effort. 

** Time can make no difference. 
tention of marrying at all.” 

‘Perhaps your mother’s career has been a 
lesson to you?” the exasperated man says, bit 
terly; ‘“‘for, by all accounts, she has had no 
pleasant experience.” 

‘*Sir! you forget yourself. What can you 
know of my mother?” Addie asks, in tremu- 
lous tones. 

‘* Not very much, certainly,” Proctor rejoins, 
with a cruel laugh. ‘‘Remember this, Miss 
Newton—I would have married you openly and 
not let a shadow rest on your name, and that 
woula be acting a more manly part than your 
father did; for, so far as I can make out, no- 
body knows whether he married your mother 
or not.” 

The cruel, cowardly words seem to paralyse 
the astonished girl. Before she can reply, now- 
ever, Mr. Ramsey comes up to her, and draw- 
ing her arm within his, says indignantly— 

* Mr. Proctor, I need not apologise for having 
overheard your last remark; I must have been 
deaf had i not done so. Fortunately, I can set 
your mind at rest respecting this young lady's 
mother—who was as virtuous as she was lovely 

for | performed the marriage ceremony be- 
tween Mr. Newton and herself. Should you or 
any other busybody have any doubt on the sub- 
ject, you wil! find proof of what I say by con- 
sulting the register in the church of St. Peter 
at Alcester, where F spent the summer of the 
year before Miss Newton was born.” 

He leads the agitated girl in the direction of 
the rectory, where he insists upon making her 
drink a glass of wine before taking her to the 
Mount. 

‘* And you really knew my father, as well as 
my dear mother?” she asks looking wisttully 
at tne kind cld gentleman. 

** IT cannot say that I knew him, for I never 
saw him but that once, and then quite by acci- 
dent. I had not been well for some months, 
and had induced a friend to exchange work 
with me fora few weeks. While I did duty for 
him, Addie Conniston, whom I had known as 
a child, came to St. Peter’s to be married. I 
remember that the poor dear was delighted 
when she knew who f was, and she told me in 
an artless, joyous way that she looked upon my 
presence as a good omen.” 

‘* Yet she was so soon a widow,” Addie says, 
while tears fill her eyes. ‘‘My father never saw 
me. No wonder she looked sad, for she must 
have loved him dearly.” 

“Yes; she loved him too well—that is, I 
mean she would have felt his loss less had she 
not been so passionately attached to him,” Mr. 
Ramsey says, in a restless fashion usual with 
him. ‘* Do you feel better now, my dear?” 

“Yes, thank you. Mr. Ramsey, is it not 
strange that I know so little about my father?” 
Addie asks, as she rises and fastens her dark 
furs about her fair white throat. 

*“Why, my dear, considering that the time he 
spent with your poor mother was so short, and 
the parting so painful——” 

‘*“Ah! yes. Mamma could not speak of it. 
But I wonder who he was, and if he had any 
relatives?” Addie says, wistfully. 

**Do you not think, that if your mother had 
wished you to become acquainted with any 
friends of his that she would have stifled her 
own sorrow for your sake?” Mr. Ramsey says, 
gently. 

*Yes—oh! yes. She would, I know,” the 
girl asserts, with a sigh. “I am ready now 
dear Mr. Ramsey ; but there really is no nee 
for you to come too.” 

*“T want to see Mr, Conniston. 
gone to the party?” 

**No; but he was out when I left the house. 
He may be in now, however ; so if you wish to 
see him, I shall be glad of your company.” 

Mr. Conniston is at home when they get 
there, and Addie, thinking that Mr. Ramsey 
may wish to tell her uncle of what has happen- 
ed, leaves them together while she goes to 
remove her walking-dress. The drawing-room 
door is open when she returns, and as all is 
silent in the house, she hears the rector re- 
mark—— 

‘“‘T hope I have not done wrong, Conniston ? 
It was done 
true.” 


I have no in- 


He has not 


Her Mother's Marriage 


“My dear friend, I thank you sincerely,” 
“Ah! Addie, my dear, 
Mr. Ramsey tells me you have been 
Do not stay out after dusk, 
child, or I shall be uneasy about you in future.” 

“The evenings are getting lighter now,” 
Addie says with a smile, though she is+very 
pale. ‘Only one week more, And dear Essie 
will be back.” 

The two gentlemen have always plenty to 
say on a topic of such interest, and Addie is 
thankful to have diverted their thoughts from 
herself. But she feels unable to join in the 
conversation, for those words of the rector have 
troubled her greatly. Was he alluding to what 
he had said to Mr. Proctor when he had hoped 
he had not done wrong? And if so, why was 
he so anxious for her uncle’s approval? She 
sighs as she remembers the gratitude expressed 
in her uncle’s reply. Oh! why does she not 
know what mystery is connected with that 
brief married life ? 

When Mr. Ramsey takes his leave, Addie 
half fears that Mr. Conniston will say some. 
thing to her respecting Victor Proctor’s strange 
behavior. He does not, however, but com- 
mences to tell her, instead, that he has been up 
to the Hall and that Mr. Herbert has been sug- 
gesting to his mother that, as, owing to Esther's 
marriage and other events, there has been no 
opportunity of having the girls there, they 
should be asked to come over any day that wi 
su't them prior to the bride’s return, Of coursel 
Addie knows that the invitation will include 
herself, and she would give much to be able to 
decline it, but she feels sure that her uncle will 
not be pleased if she does so. 

‘Lady Crowley and Miss Wellsford have 
been over to-day. They are staying at Aber- 
crombie’s place, the other side of Bagton, and 
drove to Bickington to see Mrs. Herbert, who 
has not been very well for some days,” Mr. 
Conniston remarks, as he settles down com- 
fortably in his favorite chair. ‘‘That Miss 
Wellsford really is a handsome woman, and 


come in. 
rather alarmed, 


| from Mrs. Herbert’s manner in speaking of her 


impulsively, ana was literally | 


it seems likely enough that Mr. Herbert will 
marry her.” 

‘** Lady Crowley’s husband is alive, is he not? 
He does not seem to have much of her com- 
pany,” Addie says, drawing nearer to the fire 
and shivering as if with cold. P 

“Oh! yes. He lives in Huntville when he is 
not in town; a fine place somewhere in York- 
shire, I think,” her uncle replies. 

* And has he no children ?” : 

‘“\No. ‘This Lady Crowley has had no chil- 
dren since she married the earl. I chanced to 
hear from a legal brother that he married her 
to — his uncle, the earl who preceded him, 
and who might have willed an immense sum of 
money to her had he refused. She was the 
widow of a young officer who had once rendered 
the earl an important service, and for whom he 
had a very strong regard. That was the story 
which my friend Ciinton told me, and, if true, 
accounts perhaps for the indifference which 
seems to exist between the husband and wife. 
But you are weary, child. Go to bed and I will 
tell Jane to bring vou something to do you 


good. I'm afraid you Spend too much time 
in that cold church,” Mr. Conniston says, 
anxiously. 


‘‘Tam only tired. Yes; I think I will goto 
bed. if you have your newspaper to keep you 
company till’the girls come home. They will 
not be long now,” and glad to be alone, Addie 
goes upstairs after kissing her uncle affection- 
ately. 

‘You admire this gallery?" Keith Herbert 
asks, as after accompanying ber cousins from 
room to room, Addie seats herself on a lounge 
in the picture gallery, and looks with a smile 
of interest at the well-lined walls, the beautiful 
orie! window and magnificent organ which 
Mr. Herbert has had put in order specially for 
this occasion. 

“It is very grand—solemn almost. 
beautiful some of these faces are!” . 

“Yes; there have been some beauties among 
our women in days gone by,” Mr. Herbert says, 
watching her every movement. 

“And will be again, Mr. Herbert,” Gertie 
says, in her friendly, outspoken way. ‘‘ You 
will not give us a dowdy to reign over us?” 

**Gertie—Gertie!” Bella cries, reprovingly. 
But Mr. Herbert does not seem annoyed. 

‘*T hope,” he says, with a smile, ‘* that if ever 
Ido bring home a wife, she will scarcely be a 
dowdy. And now let us induce your cousin to 
play the old organ. It has been closed for years 
until now. I hope you wiil favor us, Miss 
Newton?” 

She does so willingly, gladly; and as the soft, 
mellow notes fill the large, lofty room, a solemn 
hush comes upon the little assembly. 

‘‘Oh? what atreat it is to touch such an in- 
strument,” Addie says, with a gentle sigh, as 
she rises from the stool. ‘*‘ Who had this dear 
old organ placed here, Mr. Herbert ?” 

‘““My great grandfather, who was blind. I 
am so glad you like it; I have had it put in re- 
pair because I knew you would be able to ap- 
preciate it. And now, see here! This picture 
pushes aside and reveals a door. There is a 
small turret-chamber, from which stairs can be 
gained which lead to the eastern terrace, which, 
for some reason or other, is always deserted. 
Now, I hope you will come here at any time, and 
enjoy the pleasure of touching those old keys. 
There is no need to come in the usual way, un- 
less you care to do so. I will tell the house- 
keeper not to be alarmed at the sound of the 
organ at any time. My mother avoids the 
gallery as if it were the plague: but she knows 
that you are fond of music, and that I am going 
to ask you to keep the key of the turret-door.” 

‘“Tt is very kind of you,” Addie says, grate- 
fully. ‘I want to get Bella to practise more on 
the organ ; but Mr. Childe, the organist of the 
church, is a little bit fussy. Whenever you 
have company you must keep us out in some 
way, though. May we depend upon that?” 

‘** IT will bolt the door on the inside if you wish 
it,” Mr. Herbert readily agrees, 

‘**And now, Mr. Herbert,” Bella puts in, ‘if 
you will kindly show us the way down by the 
stair, | think we shall be wise to go home. I 
could see it was quite an effort to Mrs. Herbert 
to keep her head up during luncheon, and she 
will not be sorry to be spared the need of seeing 
us again. Those bilious turns are so distress- 
ing. 

**But I will be host and hostess,” Mr. Her- 
bert says, eagerly, when a servant enters, 

‘Lady Crowley and Miss Wellsford are in 
the amber drawing-room, sir,” he says, with a 
bow. ‘‘My mistress bade me say that she is 
utterly unable to see them, and to request you 
to do so.” 

‘Tell my mother 1 will be 
shortly,” Mr. Herbert says, quietly. 

‘We should really prefer to go now,” Addie 
says, coming to Hella’s aid. ‘Show us the 
way out on to the terrace, please, and we will 
pe neglect to profit by the possession of this 

ey. 
* Well, since you will go, I suppose you 
must,” Mr. Herbert says, though he really is 
not sorry that they will not meet Lady Crowley 
and Diana Wellsford; for he feels sure that 
those ladies would give pain to them, either by 
word or look, 

So down the winding-stair they go, and Mr. 
Herbert lingers with them until Gertie says, 
with a saucy glance—— 

**T’m afraid you will have to fall back on the 
dowdies if you offend youth and beauty, Mr. 
Herbert.” 

** Well, I'll try to avoid that fate,” he laughs, 
as he shows the way into the park. 

And, instead of hastening to the amber draw- 
ing-room, he returns to the gallery, and on the 
floor near to the old organ he finds what he has 
come in search of. 

It is a tiny bunch of snowdrops, half-faded. 
He raises it eagerly, as with a flush on his cheek 
he murmurs—— 

“No dowdy, Miss Gertie, if I can win the 


How 


with them 


| girl I love.” 


‘flashing eyes. 


Lady Crowley conceals her annoyance at hav- 
ing to wait so long for Mr. Herbert, but a dark 
cloud gathers on her daughter’s brow, for the 
servant has revealed the unpalatable fuct that 
his master is showing the picture gallery to 
some ladies, 

“There !—just what his mother told us! 
That girl—what’s her name?/—is making a re 
gular set at him! The idea of keeping me 
waiting for her?” 

This arrival of Mr. Herbert's aristocratic 
visitors is due to the receipt of a letter from his 
mother, stating that “dear Keith will insist 
on having the Connistons up on Wednesday 
and that nice-looking cousin, who seems to 
fascinate him so strangely, is to be of the party.’ 

Keith knows nothing of the letter, however, 
and would be surprised at Diana’s lowering 
brows if he had any thoughts to waste upon 
her. So he apologises briefly for having kept 
the ladies waiting, and is relievcd from further 
concern, for Mrs. Herbert has reconsidered her 
statement that she cannot see them, and sends 
to them to ask them to come to her room, An 
hour later Lady Crowley leaves the Hall, unac- 
companied by her daughter, who cannot leave 
‘“‘dear Mrs. Herbert” while that lady is so 
unwell. Perhaps it is because Mrs. Her- 
bert’s mind is not at ease, or it may be that she 
has been too anxious to make a good impres- 
sion on her humbler neighbors, and has exerted 
herself too much lately; anyway she is very 
far from well, and is very glad of Diana Wells- 
ford’s company. 

‘*Ah! my dear,” she says, as the voung lady 
takes a sponge from the hands of the maid to 
bathe the poor throbbing temples, ‘“‘if I had 
such a daughter as youl should be happy in- 
deed.” 

And Diana, with conscious blushes, kisses 
the speaker's cheek, and, after giving the maid 
permission to go out for a while, proceeds to 
question Mrs. Herbert about the objectionable 
young lady who has forced herself-—-so Diana 
expresses it—on Mr. Herbert’s notice. 

“To do her justice,” Mrs, Herbert says, with 
a sigh, ‘Ido not think she tries to attract 
Keith's notice in any, way. Indeed, I happen to 
know that she tried to excuse herself from 
coming here to-day, for | overheard one of her 
cousins ask her, as they passed into the con- 
servatories, if she were not glad at having con- 
sented to come.” 

“Tam afraid, dear Mrs. Herbert, that she is 
very artful,” Diana Wellsford returns, with 
‘* OF course, it is preposterous 
to think that Mr. Herbert is seriously contem- 
plating the possibility of marrying such a 

irl?” 

. **Indeed, my dear, you have no idea how 
elegant she is,” Mrs. Herbert ware, with a 
frowu ; “and Keith is quite capable of doing 
anything which he sets his mind on. Of one 
thing we may be sure, he will not lower him- 
self to flirt with her; so if we see him paying 
her any special attention we shall know that he 
is in 2arnest.” 

** But, dear Mrs. Herbert, that is surely im- 
possible? Your son ought to marry someone 
in his own sphere, or in a higher even,” Diana 
says, vehemently. 

*“* My dear, if he would bring me such a 
daughter as yourself, I should be content,” the 
elder lady says, pressing the yirl’s hand, affec- 
tionately. ‘‘ And I think he is rather a favorite 
with you,” she adds, softly. 

Instead of repiying, Diana breaks into a 

assionate storm of sobs and tears. Mrs. 
erbert draws her head down beside her on 
the couch. 

‘*Dear Diana, you must help to make him 
forget this girl. You are so beautiful that I 
wonder you have not had him at your feet 
already,” she says, soothingly. 

“That is just the reason why I am beginning 
to distrust my powers,” the girl says, with an 
impatient gesture. “Other men follow me 
without an atom of encouragement, and he 
seems equally indifferent to smiles or frowns. 
There has been plen:y of opportunity for him 
to speak of love, if he were so inclined. it 
is all that miserable girl's fault. I know it is.” 

“Well, dear, we must try to prejudice him 
against her in some way, but my head is too 
bad to think how we are to do it now.” 

‘“*Forgive me, dear Mrs. Herbert,” Diana 
says, contritely. ‘I quite forgot myself.” 

“*T understand, my dear. 1 was young once,” 
Mrs. Herbert says. with a faint smile. “And 
I am proud enough of my boy to excuse you for 
having a preference for him. Now, bathe your 
face, for he will come up to see me soon.” 

But Keith sends up to ask if his mother will 
be able to come down to dinner, and as she does 
not he proposes to send some for her and Miss 
Wellsford by the maid. As Diana has as yet 
no evening dress with her, she assures Mrs. 
Herbert that she very much prefers to remain 
with her. But they both feel resentful when 
they hear that Mr. Herbert, after making a 
hasty meal, went out for a ride instead of en- 
Serortan: to obtain permission to sit with 
them. 

“It is all that girl’s doings; how I hate her!” 
Diana Wellsford mutters, as Mrs. Herbert lies 
back with closed eyes. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Addie Newton has bravely resolved to go on 
her way steadily, without suffering any of the 
unruly thoughts and feelings which sometimes 
rise unbidden within her to betray themselves 
to anyone around her. 

‘*T cannot welcome the attentions of any of 
the eligible young fellows in the village as 
Bella does, but I can enjoy some things in life,” 
she thinks, with a sad smile. ‘I do not see 
why I need deny myself the pleasure of goin 
to the Hall sometimes, especially as Bella wi 
be with me.” 

And Bella is very eager to go. 
over, becoming much attached to Addie, who 
never makes any effort to attract the notice of 
any of the few gentlemen who are on visiting 
terms at the Mount, and who are always ready 
to do anything to help or please her cousins, 

So, as soon as Mr. and Mrs. Geotfrey Ramsey 
are installed in their new home, Bella proposes 
to commence Jessons on the old organ. It has 
not transpired that Miss Wellsford is at the 
Hall, for that young lady is most devoted to 
Mrs. Herbert, whose goodwill she has been so 
fortunate as to win, and who does not under- 
stand that the fair Diana is secretly trying to 
find out some flaw in Miss Newton's character, 
and, at the same time, to pique Keith Herbert 
by appearing to ignore his existence. 

Keith seems well content to be ignored. He 
does not think it needful to bolt the door of the 
turret on Miss Wellsford’s account, seeing that 
she never goes near the picture gallery. But he 
watches for the coming of the two girls for the 
daily ‘esson, and lingers where the sounds of 
the music can reach him, never giving any 
token of his presence, ; 

On the fourth visit of Bella and Addie, Mr, 
Herbert has quite ceased to expect them. They 
have been detained until quite a in the after 
noon instead of going as usual at about three 
o'clock. But Bella does not relish being dis- 
appointed, so they set out after an early tea. 

fr. Conniston has observed casually that 
Mr. Herbert has gone up to town, and Addie 
feels a strange sense of security as she walks 
by Bella’s side. Yet she is not altogether 
happy, and there is a pathetic droop about the 
corners of her mouth which causes matter.of- 
fact Bella to ask her whether she is tired, 

“Just a trifle lazy, I think,” Addie smiles, 
‘*‘but I snall find a cure for that when we reach 
the Hall.” 

‘** Well, how stupid I am,” Bella cries as she 
ascends the terrace steps. “I have never 
brought that symphony of Beethoven’s, and I 
do so particularly want to try it! I'll run 
back, Addie. It will not take me long. You 
goand get arest. I shall be back in twenty 


minutes.” 
but feeling tired, and not 


She is, more- 


Addie hesitates 
thinking it possible that any one will disturb 
her in the quiet saolemn-looking room, she goes 
softly up the winding stair, and having looked 
for a few minutes at her favorite pictures, com- 
mences to play soft dreamy airs that used to 
delight her mother in the quiet northern 
home. She has never attempted them 
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fore since her mother’s death, but her 
sad mood, and the influence of the time 
and place impel her to do so now, and, as the 
associations connected with them rise in her 
mind, tears fill her eyes. She strives in vain to 
control her emotion, the long pent up sorrow 
for the past, the vague uneasy trouble of the 
resent rush in a flood over her heart, her 
ngers refuse to obey her, and bowing her head 
upon her hands, she weeps unrestrainedly. 

** Addie, my beloved, tell me what ails you?” 
a voice says passionately, and Keith Herbert 
draws her towards him. 

* You! I thought you were in London, Mr. 
Herbert,” she cries, rising in confusion. ‘* My 
cousin has gone back ——” 

‘* Isaw her go as I returned from the station. 
A groom rode after me when I left home, bring- 
ing a telegram, which caused me to alter my 
purpose. But where are you going?” You 
cannot suppose that I mean to let vou go now 
until I have said more!” 

**T—I was playing dear mamma's favorites for 
the first time— It was too much for me,” the 
girl says, while her cheeks glow at the remem- 
brance of his words. 

“Tam giad that you played them here. You 
know that I hope the day is not far distant 
when you will not come in here by the winding 
stair, but by the corridor leading from the 
western wing. Addie, am I to have my wish? 
Do you love me well enough to be my wife?” 

The flush on her cheeks deepens for an in- 
stant, a momentary ray of heartfelt joy lends 
additional beauty to her eyes; then, becoming 
pale and timid, she draws back. 

‘*Mr. Herbert, Iam the niece of your agent. 
Icannot permit you to talk of love and mar- 
riage tome. Think of your proud mother——” 

*T have thought of her, and, deeply as I love 
her, I cannot set her before you,’ the young 
man says, earnestly—‘‘that is, if you will be 
kind to me, and say that you return my love.” 

‘* Which I cannot do,” Addie says, decisively. 

Mr. Herbert looks at her pleadingly. 


“IT do not think I am a vain man,” he says, 
in a low voice, ‘‘and yet, in spite of your cold- 
ness to me, I have cherished a hope that you 
are not indifferent tome. If I have not been 
deceiving myself—and I hope for the sake of 
my future peace that I have not—let me beg of 
you not to reject me from any mistaken motive. 
I do not consider that your relationship to Mr. 
Conniston is any drawback. He is in every 
sense of the word a gentleman, and I cannot 
regret that he is agent at Bickington, seeing 
that I owe the pleasure of a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with you to that fact. Answer me 
truly, I beg of you—do you love me at all, ever 
so Slightly ?” 

Addie is very much agitated. 

*“Mr. Herbert,” she says, tremulously, ‘ I 
wish you would not press me for an answer. 
Let me assure youthat if I did love you, I could 
not think of listening to you—I mean to allow 
you to induce me to consent to—to what you 
ask, because I could uot feel that your mother 
would receive me as an equal. You will think 
I am proud—perhaps I am—but it is not a 
quality of which I am ashamed.” 


“If my mother will come to you herself you 
will not be so hard, surely? You do not realise 
how deeply and truly Ilove you. Try to over- 
come this reluctance, for my mother will soon 
love you as a daughter,” 

‘*She would come to me under pressure,” 
Addie rejoins, closing her eyes as if to shut out 
the temptation. ‘‘Only a week ago she told 
Mr. Ramsey that she had but one wish ungrati- 
fied, and that was to see you wedded to—to a 
lady in your own rank of life.” 

*And this is all that separates us? You 
have not said that you do not love me, Addie.” 

She looks at him for one brief instant, and 
her lips grow white. 

‘My darling! I knew that I was not mis- 
taken,” he cries, drawing her to him in an 
ecstacy of triumph. ‘* You do love me, and 
you must yield to my entreaties. Oh! Addie, 
how can you hesitate to choose between a life 
of perfect love and one of cold, unreasoning 
pride?” 

= we it is quite reasonable, and I must per- 
sist. ut, stay, let me speak to my uncle. I 
know absolutely nothing of my father’s family. 
It may be that on his side I am well connected. 
Ail 1 know of him is that he was not a poor 
man, and that he was united to my mother by 
dear old Mr. Ramsey. Perhaps when I know 
more about him——” 


She stops suddenly and turns faint as the 
words of Mr. Ramsey, spoken on the night 
ir Vie Proctor proposed to her, recur to her 
mind, 

“Yes, dear Addie, I will come down with you 
to your uncle,” Mr. Herbert says, eagerly. 

**T would rather see him myself tirst, please. 
And, Mr. Herbert, do not be tvo sanguine. 
Unless I feel more on an equality with your 
mother thanIdo nowI cannot hope for her 
sanction to an engagement between us.” 

** Darling,” the young lover says, earnestly, 
“do not be eT with me for persisting Z 
having one word from you. If things turn out 
well, and ~~ uncle can satisfy you, you 
promise to be mine?” 

“At any rate I will not say no now,” Addie 
says, in a whisper. 

**And so you do love me?” Keith asks, with 
& smile. 

**It would be foolish to deny it now,” she 
replies, with a vivid blush. ‘But, oh! what 
unhappiness we are making for ourselves if we 
have to be separated after all.” 

“*We must not be separated, my own Addie,” 
her lover says, raising her face and kissing it 


passionately. 
‘Oh! Keith, it is not right. How could you 
dc it?” Addie cries releasing herself, and 


turning reproachful eyes towards him. 

“ My dear, itis right? And I kiss you again 
thus, and thus; for you are mine by the divine 
right of mutual love.” 

**Go!—go. Bella will be here soon. Do not 
let her find you here. I—I am so upset. Please 
go!” Addie cries, with crimson cheeks, 

“All right, my darling! Will you let 
hear from you soon ?” 

‘* Yes, yes— to-morrow, by some means,” 

And as Keith Herbert turns away he feels no 
foreboding of any evil to come between him 
and the fair, delicate girl who sits trying to 
control her emotion before Bella comes in. He 
is coo absorbed in thought to notice a figure 
standing in the shadow of a curtain as he 
passes along the corridor on which the gallery 
opens, nor does he know how quickly his 
mother is informed that he has been flirting in 
the music-room with “that artful Miss New- 
ton.” 

The figure was that of Diana Wellsford, who, 

by dint of bribing Mrs. Herbert’s maid, has 
contrived to get as much information respect- 
ing Miss Newton's tamily as is generally 
known. 
_ Mr. Proctor has Coenty resented Addie’s re- 
jection of his suit, an as taken special care 
to keep Mr. Ramsey's defence of her mother’s 
character asecret, so that busy tougues have 
done much to spread the notion that Mrs, New- 
ton was a person of questionable morals. 

‘*Mr. Herbert ought to know what is the 
common talk of the village respectin 
parents,” Diana says, trembling with passion, 
when she has told all she knows of the bitter 
remarks of envious tongues, after having her 
anger aroused by finding that Mr. Herbert bas 
been tete-a tete with Addie for nearly a quarter 
of an hour. 

“ He shall know, my dear. You go and lie 
down fora little while, and I will ask him to 
come to me,” Mrs, Herbert says, trying to calm 
Dianas temper. ‘‘He ought not to Eeve any 
intercourse with such as she is,” 

“* Keith goes at once to his mother's room on 
hearing that she wishes to see him. He is glad 
to find ner alone. 

‘* Miss Wellsford is not with you, mother?” 
he asks, in some surprise. 

“The dear 
hour. No one knows how devoted that girl is 
tome. Keith, my boy, how is it that you do 
not seem more anxious to have her company? 
She is the girl of all others whom I should li 
to see you specially devoted to. See how beauti- 
ful she is, to say nothing of her connections, 


me 


SSS sl ss srs iss nesses: 


the girl's | 


rl is lying down for half an |, 


nes 


who are all that I could desire even for Keith 
Herbert.” 
‘** She is, no doubt, all you te mother, but I 


have no particular liking for her, though of 
course I feel grateful to her for being kind to 
you while you have been so unwell. I do hope, 


dear mother,” the young man says, laying a 
caressing hand on her shoulder, ‘‘ that you are 
not going to attach more importance to connec. 
tions, and such like things, than to other and 
more vital considerations.” 

a wal ~~ dear, you know that I shall be 
dreadfully disappointed if you do not marry 
well, by which I mean above, rather than be. 
low, our own circle. There is no one in this 
neighborhood fit for the honor.” 

“Not perhaps in point of birth. Yet, my 
dear mother, I must beg to differ with you 
when you eet no one is ‘fit for the honor!’ 
You know, Ithink,to whom Iallude. Through 
all my life you have been anxious for my happi- 
ness, mother. I trust you will not fail me now, 
If Addie Newton will be my wife I shall deem 
myself the luckiest of men.’ 

“Keith, are you mad? Oh! my boy, I hope 
do not seriously care for her,” Mrs. Her- 

ert cries, for there is something in his face 
which tells her that this girl has no slight in- 
fluence with him, 

‘*T love her as a man loves but once,” Keith 
says, with quiet emphasis. ‘* Mother, you will 
not oppose my happiness?” 

‘* My dear boy, if she were respectable even. 
it would be different,” Mrs. Herbert says, in 
great excitement; ‘but reports are so painful 
concerning her.” 
‘*What reports?” Keith 
‘Who dares to malign her?” \ 

“It is the mother who was—not quite what 
she ought to be. I am sorry to say it, my dear. 
since you have taken this notion in your head : 
but people go so far as to say her mother was 
never married.” 

“That is the penalty Miss Newton has to pay 
for being so superior to these wretched village 
gossips,” Keith says, with a scornful smile, ‘| 
am glad to be able to inform you that Mr. 
Ramsey married Addie Conniston to Mr. 
Newton. No doubt the other reports are 
equally false. arty mother, Addie New- 
ton has only to say ‘ Yes’ and I shall be proud 
to make her my wife.” 

“She will say that readily enough,” Mrs, 
Herbert returns, with a sigh. 

“There you do her an injustice, mother, or | 
should be an engaged man now,” Keith says, 
quietly. ‘‘ Indeed, perhaps I should say that I 
am engaged, for I am hoping yet for a favorable 
reply. When 1 asked her to be my wife she de- 
clined positively ; but I have induced her to re- 
consider her answer. The matter stands thus: 
If, on consulting her uncle she is satisfied that 
the Newtons were socially the superiors of the 
Connistons, she will be my wife, otherwise she 
will refuse. I pray Heaven that her answer 
may be a favorable one, for, now I know that 
she loves.me, life will be unendurable without 
her.” 

‘And I pray that something may cause her 
to reject you, though such a step is scarcely to 
be hoped for. Keith, this is the first time I 
have ever felt that I wish I had no son.” 

‘You do not know what you say, mother, |! 
will leave you now.” 

And with a sense of coming evil upon him 
the young man goes out from his mother's 
presence. 


asks, sternly, 


(To be Continued. ) 





A Well-Informed Judge. 


Jim Webster and Sam Johnsing were up 
before an Austin justice of the peace for theft. 
Jim Webster's case was disposed of severa! 
days ago, while Sam Johnsing’s came up soon 
after. Sam is a simple-minded darkey. On 
Sam being arraigned, the judge said: 

“Your partner has already confessed to 
another theft, in which you are implicated.” 
‘*T reckon yer must be hinting at dem clothes 
what was missed from Col. Jones’ yard night 
before las’,” said Sam. 

‘“*T never heard of that robbery. That was 
not the one your partner confessed to.” 
‘**Lemme see! O, yes, jedge, I remembers 
now. You is alludin’ to dem chickens Jedge 
Smith raised sich a row about last Saturday. 
i believe I does remember sumfin about dat 


r. 
The judge shook his head. 

‘*Tam mighty afeera I’se losing my memory. 
Was it some firewood in Ward No. 5, jedge?” 

“ Try again.” 

‘““Hit must have been de gemman what 
missed his pants in de boardin’ house, but dats 
barred by de statures of limits, jedge. Dat 
happened last mumf ago.” 

“You haven’t hit it yet.” 

** Jedge, you knows more about what’s stolen 
in dis town den I does, I don’t ask yer to takes 
me inter yer confidence, but ef yer will jes’ say 
what hit is yer is hintin’ at I'll plead guilty. |! 
ain't gwinter take no risks wid a man who am 
as well posted as you is.” 


—_ ———— 2S - —— -— 


A Reliable Servant. 


‘*Here is a note I want you to hand to Mrs. 
Lively when you are sure nobody is looking,’ 
said a New York society man toa colored ser- 
vant at a fashionable Fifth avenue residence. 

“Yes, sah,” replied Sambo, showing his 
ivories, 

**But mind you, don’t whisper a word to a 
living soul.” 

“You kin jess rest easy about dat, b. ss. 
Yesterday I fotched dat ar same woman a 
letter from a nudder gemman, an’ I ain’t said a 
word ’bout it to nobody yit. You kin jess rest 
easy ‘bout my opening my mouf.” 


_ — —- a 


German Joke. 


Prospective son-in-law—Modern custom justi- 
fies me in asking you how much you are going 
to give your daughter in case we marry.” 

Prospective father-in-law—‘* Yes, and modern 
custom justifies me in asking you how many 
of your debts you expect to pay. with my 
money.” 


—_——_—___ 32 


She Felt Sorry for Him. 


A young Texas lady of violent temper, just 
about to be married, was found by a friend to 
be weeping bitterly. 

“Why do you weep, Fanny ?” 

‘*I just can’t help it,” replied the sobbing 
bride, 

‘*But your future husband is one of the very 
best men in the world.” 

‘“*T know it, and that’s what makes me cry. 
I've got such a tender heart that it makes me 
weep to think how, after we are married, I'!! 
be snatching his hair and twisting his ears. 
The poor man hasn’t got the least ideaof the 
fate that awaits him.” And once more the eyes 
of the kind-hearted woman filled with tears. 
ane her chin quivered like a bow] of calf's-foot 
jelly. 





—— eo —— 


His First Venture. 


Friend (to young photographer)— Well, how 
are ae getting along? Taken any negatives 
yet! 

Photographer— Yes; one. I proposed to 
Amelia last night and she refused me.” 


oe 


Just the Difference. 


Gubbins, in one of the rare moments he 
devotes to the cultivation of his intellect, was 
reading aloud from a work on natural history. 

“The camel is an animal that can work & 
week without drinking.” 

** And I,” remarked Gubbins, commenting ov 
the text, ‘I am an animal that can drink 4 
week without working.” 


—_e_—eooOoO So 
Enjoying Life. 
Stranger— You don’t look very happy, friend. 
Met with some heavy loss? 


‘*No, sir, Lhave just retired from busines® 
te exjoy life.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE WRECK, 

On a small island, four miles distant from any 
land, there stands a huge light-house, whose 
weather-beaten sides have breasted the storms 
of nearly half a century. 

Strong and rugged, it towers aloft, rising 
from its rocky bed to the height of sixty feet, 
and, like some grim sentinel, keeps watch over 
the wide waste of waters which stretches out 
on every side around it. Night by night, as 
soon as the sun sinks beneath the horizon, its 
huge lamps are swung aloft in the great tower 
where, with stately revolutions, they send 
streaming forth upon the murky sea a white, a 
blue, a red, and a green glow, to warn distant 
vessels from the treacherous rocks and shoals 
that lie all about it. 

Close beside this massive structure, and built 
up against it, is the small house in which dwelis 
the honest and faithful man whose duty it is to 
keep the lights aloft trimmed and burning. 

A large garden slopes away from this to the 
south, and the whole is inclosed by a massive 
wall to protect it from the fierce storms and 
mountain waves which sometimes sweep over 
this small oasis in the watery desert, as if bent 
upon its annihilation. 

This garden is the pride of the light-house 
keeper and his little grandson, who spend much 
time raising choice vegetables and flowers, and, 
twice a week, ship them to the neighboring city 
by the bustling little tug-boat which touches at 
the island to leave necessary supplies for the 
few people who live there. 

The only other inhabitants of the desolate 
lace are a middle aged woman, who has kept ‘| 
house for the worthy light-keeper ever since | 
the death of his wife, eight years previous to 
the opening of our story, and her son, who 
assists about the lights, minds the cow, pig, 

and chickens, and performs various other duties, 

Old Sandy Morton, as the keeper was called, 
had been a sailor in his early life, and he dearly 
loved the sea in spite of the hardship which he 
bad endured upon it, and the many sorrows it 
had brought him first and last. 

He is tall, strong, stalwart—a — giant, 
in fact, physically—with a genial and honest, 
though seamed and weather-beaten face, and 
his sixty years of toil and hardship sit lightly 
upon him, and he is as punctual and conscien- 
tious in the performance of his duties as the 
rising and setting sun himself, 

For more than twenty years he has held his 
ag osition, and, to all appearances, is 
ikely to hold it for as many more. 

His grandson, Percy, is a bright, handsome 
boy of ten, and wise beyond his years. Brown 
as a berry, from exposure to all kinds of 
weather, hardy as a mountain buck, and jolly 
as a young tar, there is yet something about 
him, a certain dignity and retinement, which 
makes him appear as if he should have been 
born to an entirely different kind of life. 

He is the idol of his fond grandsire’s heart, 
and the old gentleman cannot bear to have him 
out of his sight for even a single hour. 

Years ago Sandy Morton had a promising 
son. He, too, was a sailor, having inherited his 
father’s love for the sea, and he finally rose to 
be the captain of a fine merchantman, which 
was the pride of his heart. 

Upon his return from his first trip as captain, 
he had married a sweet girl whom he had long 
loved, and she, refusing to be separated from 
him, declared that she would share the peril of 
Sa? with him rather than live alone on 
and. 

One short, happy year they spent together 
upon the bounding billows, and then, while in 
a foreign port, a tine boy was born to them. 
They get out - their homeward voyage filled 
with hope and joy. Favoring gales speeded 
them on their way; smooth seas smiled 
treacherously until when almost in sight of 
their native shores, a fearful storm wrecked 
the stanch vessel, ard husband and wife, and 
the best part of the crew, went down into the 
raging depths. 

Vhen a puny little chiid, only a few months 
old, was brought to Sandy Morton and his good 
wife, with the sad tidings that he was all they 
had left to be the comfort and stay of their de- 
clining years, it seemed at first as if life had 
lost all its charm for them—as if their burden 
was heavier than they could bear. 

For two — Sandy Morton’s wife devoted 
herself to the care of the child whom she grew 
to love most fondly ; then she was called to 
another world, and Sandy felt as if but a very 
slender thread hound him to earth. 

But day by day the tendrils of his heart 
twined themselves about the boy thus twice 
left motherless, until he became the very life 
of his life, the joy and solace of his old age, and 
now, at the age of ten, he believed him the 
tinest boy in all the kingdom. 

One dark evening in November, about this 
time, Sandy Morton and his grandson were 
sitting bythe fire in their snug kitchen. The 
old gentleman was reading his weekly paper, 
Percy was engaged with a copy of Livingstone’s 
Travels, of which he was very fond, while Mrs. 
Butler was busy with the week’s mending. 

All at unce the outer door was flung noisily 
open, and a young man, of perhaps twenty-four 
years, appeared before the startled group with 
pale face and trembling limbs. 

““ What is it, Jim?” demanded the light- 
“re: looking up from his paper. 

* There’s something wrong out yonder, sir,” 
Jim responded, pointing with his thumb over 
his right shoulder toward the sea, 

Sandy Morton arose quickly and strode to the 
door, for he never heard of a vessel in danger 
without thinking how his own son and his fair 
young wife had been lost when almost in sight 
of his own door. 

The night was fearfully dark ; the wind was 

blowing fiercely; the waves ran high, and 
leaped against the rock-girt island with a sullen 
roar like some wild animal in the act of spring- 
ing upon its prey. 
Suddenly, as Captain Morton looked, a vivid 
line of light went streaming up into the dark 
vault above, about a mile away to the south of 
aim, 

It was a rocket, and for a moment it lighted 
up the wild sea and threatening sky, then it 
went out, and thick darkness reigned again. 

“What is it, andfather?” asked Percy, 
who had dropped his book and followed the 
keeper to the door, 

“There is a vessel of some kind in danger, 
and the captain is throwing lights as signals of 
distress,” returned the man in a low, intense 
voice. 

Then he called out in a tone of command : 

“Jim, run! Get out the boat! We must do 
what we can.” 

** Sure, sir, we never can go to any ship on 
such a night as this; we couldn’t see an inch 
afore us, let alone battling with such a sea.” 

‘*We must try it, at least. We've no right to 
turn our backs upon those perishing souls,” the 

captain returned, resolutely, as he drew on a 
rough, heavy coat and pulled a fur cap down 
over his ears, then followed his man, who was 
already half way to the boat-house, 

** Let me go with you, grandfather!” Percy 
cried, springing toward him, his eager young 
voice rising above the roar of the wind and the 
waves, 

** No, no, lad ; I couldn’t risk you on such a 
wild night. If ’twas daylight I'd think about 
it, for maybe you could steer for us. Go in and 
stay with Mre. Butler; keep the house warm 
- ape plenty of hot water and biankets 

andy. 

merey knew that he must obey, but he looked 
wistfully after the old gentleman's receding 
form and his heart bounded into his throat, as, 
just then, he saw another rocket shoot upward, 
and he realized that perhaps scores of human 


| it was thrown roughly back upon the beach in 





beings might be on the verge of a watery grave 

It was with a grave, saddened face that he 
turned back into the house to deliver his grand- 
father’s message about the blankets and hot 
water to the housekeeper. 

But when Sandy Morton reached the boat- 
landing he saw that it was simply impossible 
to launch his boat. The waves ran so high that 


spite of their most strenuous efforts, while the 
darkness was so intense that they could not see 
a hand’s breadth before them, The wind howled 
and shrieked; the sea roared, as if in derision 
at their helplessness, while every now and 
then, far out over the surging billows, that line 
of flame would shoot upward telling of wreck, 
and ruin and death. 

‘*We can’t do it, Jim,” Sandy Morton shouted 
in his man’s ear; “she wouldn’t live a minute 
in this sea ; we'd be swamped in no time; and 
even if we weren't, we never could reach the 
ship in this pitchy darkness. We'll have to 
bide till morning, though my heart misgives 
me that those poor souls out yonder ’Il all go to 
the bottom afore daylight.” 

** Aye, aye, sir,’ shouted Jim, in response, 
and then the two men, with heavy hearts, bore 
their boat back under cover, after which they 
returned to the warm and cheerful kitchen to 
wait for the dawn. 

All night long the good lighthouse keeper 
watched those distant signals. He could not 
sleep; he was too heavily oppressed with fear 
and anxiety. 

Frequently he went to the door to see what 
the weather was, looking out wistfully toward 
the spot where he knew the wreck to be, and 
longing to brave every danger and go to the 
rescue of those suffering, perishing people. 

“They're wrecked on Ainslie Crag,” he 
sighed, ‘‘in full sight of land. May the Lord 
have mercy on them and keep them safe till 
coplignt breaks.” 

e had insisted that all the othera should go 
to bed, although Percy had a to be al- 
lowed to share his lonely vigil. 

“No, my lad, go to bed and get what rest 
you can, for there’s no knowing what to-mor- 
row’ll bring,” the old man said, sadly. ‘I pray 
we may save some souls, but I’m sore afraid 
it'll be too late then.” \ 

Just as soon as day began to dawn the | 
keeper called his man, and together they went 
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‘*Look out, Jim! let go that rope! cut it! 
We're too late after all. Oh, heavens! the 
| vessel's going down and we, too, shall be caught 
in the swirl of the waters. Off! off! Jim, 
with all your might—port the helm, lad!” he 
eonciaded, esticulating wildly to Percy. 
Shriek after shriek of agony went up from 
the passengers of the ill fated steamer as they 
realized that their moment of doom had come. 
Frantic cries and prayers to be saved nearly 
drove the occupants of that small boat wild, 
for they knew how ey powerless they were 
to do anything in the fa 
elements and this unforeseen calamity t 
come so suddenly. 
The rope was cut, and Jim was about to 
resume his oar and put oft in obedience to his 
master’s command, when, from the end of the 
ship nearest them, there rang out a stern, 
authoritative voice : 
*‘ Here, man—just one moment—in God’s 
name, hold out your arms! Quick! quick!” 
Sandy Morton turned. 
A man stood leaning far over the bulwarks, 
holding what looked to be a bundle of shawls 
and clothing. 
The keeper had just time to stretch out his 
arms in obedience to the man’s prayer, when 
the bundle came flying through space, propelled 
by the strength of despair, and dropped into 
them. Then the man with a white, agonized 
face, sank weak and helpless upon the deck, 
and Percy never forgot the sight to his dying 


at had 


ay. 
Sandy Morton dropped his burden in the 
bottom of the boat—he knew he had no time to 
lose—caught up his oar and bidding his man 
pull for dear life, they managed to sweep out 
of the way of the doomed vessel, while a 
friendly wave just then bore them farther from 
the terrible danger that menaced them. 

There was a repetition of that terrible sound 
that Sandy had heard before, like the suction 
of a great whirlpool, the great ship shook and 
trembled from stem to stern and then, reeling 
on one end, went down in that fearful vortex 
made by the — waters. 

It was all over in less time than it takes to 
tell it, and only that frail boat with iis awe- 
stricken occupants was visible upon that wild 
waste of waters as it was propelled by both 
oars back toward the friendly shore. 


CHAPTER II. 
WITCH HAZEL. 


There was no need for Percy to mind the 
helm now, for every wave bore the boat directly 
in toward the light-house, and filled with curi- 
osity regarding the bundle which had been 
thrown to his grandfather, he stooped down 
and raised it from the bottom of the boat. 

The moment he touched it he knew that it 
contained a human being ; but it was so bound 
about by clothing and shawls that it seemed 
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ce of the opposing | 


repared for the desperate experiment which 

ad evidently suggested itself to a loving 
father, when he saw the lightkeeper’s boat put 
| off from the shore. aca 
| Poor child! poor child!’ ejaculated Mrs, 
| Butler, sympathetically, ‘‘ she looks like a little 
angel just dropped down out of heaven.” 

This was true enough, for the pretty stranger 
| was very fair, with large, deep-blue eyes, and 
|@ wealth of silken hair that fell about her 
| shoulders like a golden mist. She was round 

and plump, yet delicately and daintily built, 
with small feet, and hands whose long, slender 
ingere seemed molded from purest wax. 

She had not made a sound since entering the 
house, but she watched Percy’s every move- 
ment, while every now and then she cast shy, 

half-fearful glances at the homely but honest 
faced woman who was regarding her so curi- 
pecs 
| _** How did ye manage to save her and nobody 

else?” Mrs. Butler asked, as she folded the 

shawl and blanket, and then proceeded to ex- 
amine the satin-lined coat that belonged to the 
young stranger. 

Percy related the circumstances of her rescue, 
while he chafed the little one’s hands and feet | 
which were cold and numb from the exposure 
and hardship she had endured. 

‘Poor little lass!” said Captain Morton, 
drawing near, and bending tenderly over her | 
for a better view of her fair face. ‘ Bless | 
| my heart!” he added, as she lifted her wonder- 
ing blue eyes to him, “but she’s a winsome | 
fairy, though she looks nigh about perished, 
| with no color any more than a snowdrift. | 

Bring her something hot, Mrs. Butler—a bow! | 

of warm bread and milk; I'll warrant the child’s | 

half famished. Then we can bring some of the 
ood wife’s blankets, heat them hot, and wrap 
er up in them,” 

He stooped and made a move as if to gather 
the little stranger into his arms, but she made 
a repelling gesture, a frightened look leaping | 

to her eyes, and clung to Percy with an appeal- 
| 
| 

















ing glance that set the boy’s pulses thrilling 
with a feeling of responsibility and protection 
that was as delightful as it was new to him. 
She was indeed a ‘“ winsome little fairy.” 
Small, even for her age, which could not have 
exceeded three years, yet perfectly formed, 
with delicately molded features of great | 
beauty. Her brows were slightly arched, and 
a little darker than her hair; her lashes very 
long and curling. Her mouth was smali and 
very sweet in expression ; her nose straight and 


perfect, as if shaped by the hand of a sculptor. | 


Everything about her proclaimed the petted 
little aristocrat, while every article of clothing 
told that she had been reared in luxury and 
affluence. 

Mrs. Butler had hastened to do her master's 


bidding, bringing the blankets before preparing 
any nourishment. She warmed them before the 


**BLESS MY HEART, BUT SHE'S A WINSOME FAIRY, THOUGH SHE LOOKS NIGK ABOUT PERISHED!” 


out into the cold and dismal storm to see what 
they could do. 

To their great joy they could just discern the 
hulk of a large vessel stranded, as the captain 
had surmised, on Ainslie Crag, about a mile 
away. 

The had just succeeded in launching their 
boat, when Percy came bounding down to the 
shore. 

**Let me go—let me go!” he cried, with 
breathless eagerness, ‘‘I can steer; then you 
and Jim can both row.” 

The old man hesitated a moment. 

The boy was the only being he had left to 
love, and he could not endure the thought of 
taking him into danger. Still he knew that he 
might be of great service, for he was an intelli- 
gent little sailor, and both he and Jim would | 
have a nard pull at the bars at the best. 

** Well, well, Percy, my lad, you shall goif | 
you like, though I'd like it better had you staid 
n bed. The Lord preserve us all and grant 
that we may save some poor souls.” | 

A minute later they were pulling toward that 
dark object and its perishing human freight. 

But it was a fearful task. The win was | 
against them, while every wave threatened to | 
swamp their frail craft, and though the two | 
men bent all their strength to their oars, and the | 
lad at the helm did his very best to help them, | 
they made but slow progress. 

‘* Hi, grandfather! she’s off the rocks,” Percy 
suddenly called out, and, turning to look, 
Sandy Morton saw that he had spoken truly. 

A huge wave had lifted the vessel from her | 
rilous position, only to drive ber into more 
earful danger, for he well knew that if her | 
bottom was stove in she must surely sink in a | 
very few minutes. i 
“Pull, man! pull for your life!” he cried, and 
with renewed energies they breasted the raging ; 

billows. 

But even while — worked the keeper could | 








see the doomed vessel settling lower and lower, 
and he feared that after all they would be too 
late to save a single life. His face grew white 
and rigid, and his heart was torn with agony, 
for too well he knew that it had been in just 
this. way that his own son, with his fair young 
wife, had gone down to their death years ago. 

They had been seen by the ill-fated people on 
board the steamer, and they who had strength 
enough left to do so crowded to the side of the 
vessel, calling with shrieks and prayers to the 
men to hasten and save them. 

They were very near now, and a rope was 
thrown out to them ; a moment more and they 
seized it and it was made fast to the boat. 

But at that instant a terrible sound smote 
the ear of Sandy Morton, and the vessel rocked 
to a fro, then began to whirl slowly in the 
water. 


more like an inanimate log. 

He pulled away the wraps from one end and 
was thrilled by the sound of a quick, indrawn, 
sobbing breath, then by a frightened cry. The 
next moment he met a pair of soft, though ter- 
rified, blue eyes gazing up into his, and found 
himself locking down upon the white, startled, 
but very lovely face of a little girl. 

**Oh, grandfather! it is a little child! we 
have saved one!” he cried to the light keeper, 
who only nodded that he heard, while a shud- 
der of agony shook him from head to foot, as 
he thought of all those others who had gone 
down in the cruel depths, and whose cries for 
mercy and help were still ringing in his ears. 

Instinctively the boy’s arms closed around the 
small figure in a protecting way; he laid the 
little head against his shoulder, and murmured, 
reassuringly, with his lips close to her ear : 

**Don’t be afraid, little girl; you're all safe 
now, and we'll soon be home.” 

The child neither moved nor spoke, but she 
appeared to rest content within his embrace, 
while her large, beautiful eyes searched his 
face with an earnest, inquiring gaze, even 
though her sweet little mouth quivered with 
grief and fear. 

They were soon at land ; the boat was hauled 


up on shore by; Sandy Morton and Jim, and | 
then the former took Percy’s precious burden | 


from him, and they all bent their steps toward 
the light- house. 

The keeper bore the child into the bright, 
warm kitchen, where Mrs, Butler had kept a 
roaring fire ever since the departure of the men 
for the ship. 


He laid the child gently on a lounge that | 


stood near the stove, and Percy began immedi- 
ately to loosen her wraps. 

** Lor’! “Master Percy, what have we here ¢ 
inquired the curious housekeeper, coming nearer 
for a look at the little stranger. 

* A dear little girl, Mrs. Butler,” he said, an 
eager note of joy in his voice. > 

**And is that all you’ve brought away from 
yonder wreck?” the woman demanded, her 
ruddy face losing some of its color, a look of 
horror in her eyes. 

** Yes, ali,” the boy returned, with a shudder, 
while his grandfather turned away with a 
groan. 

Percy removed a shawl and blanket from his 
little charge, and it was no small task either, 
for they had been securely bound around with 
a piece of strong rope. Underneath these 
wrappin there was a little fur cloak of 
softest, finest seal, then a pretty flannel = 
per trimmed with swan’s-down, and under this 
a night-robe of finest texture, with delicate lace 
gathered about the throat and wrists and 
showing that the little one had been taken 
from her berth to be swathed in wraps and 


” 


fire and then would have wrapped them about 
the child ; but she would allow no one to touch 
her but Percy, who took them and folded them 
about her as tenderly and deftly as if he had 
been accustomed to perform such offices all his 
life. 

When the bow! of bread and milk was 
brought, the little one turned impatiently 
away from it, while a disconsolate sob burst | 
from her pale lips. 

‘Poor, poor lass! her heart aches for them 
that’s gone,” said the tender-hearted light- 
keeper, with a sigh and a starting tear, “ but 
| you'd better make her eat it, Percy, if you can ; 
she needs it.” 

Percy took the bowl and knelt beside the 
lounge. 

‘‘Dear little girl,’ he whispered, “‘I know 
that you are cold and hungry, and this will 
make you teel ever so much better ; play that 
I’m your big brother, and let me feed you. 

He smiled so kindly, and there was such an 
earnest, tender look on his face, that a little 
gieam of pleasure shot into the child’s blue eyes 
and she immediately signified her compliance 
with his request by a nod, and replied, sweetly : 

** Ess, I will.” 
| She ate hungrily, taking all that Percy offered 


| and even lifting her head from the pillow to 
drink eagerly the milk that remained in the | 
bowl, after the bread was all gone. 

‘* More,” she said, putting away the empty 
bowl, and more was given to her, which she 
disposed of with no abatement of appetite, | 
| ofter which she allowed herself to be snugly | 
| tucked in among the blankets and was soon fast 





| asleep. 

| All through that dull November forenoon she | 

| slumbered quietly, peacefully, a rosy glow gradu- 

| ally taking the place of the pallor of the morn- | 
ing, and showing how perfect her physical con- 

| dition was. / 

; When she at last awoke, just as the light- 

| house keeper and his family were sitting down 
to their dinner, she seemed bright and perfectly 
recovered from the effects of her exposure and 
terror. 

**Nannie? Nannie!” she called, in a sweet | 

childish voice, that thrilled every heart in the 
room. 


* What do you want, little girl?” he asked, 
sitting down beside her. 

** Nannie,” repeated the child, her under lip 
quivering in a grieved way, as she glanced 
around the humble room, and saw only strange | 
faces. 


Percy looked puzzled; he had no idea what 
they were to do for clothing for her. 

“‘ What shall we do, grandfather?” he asked, 
turning to the old gentleman, 
ian Morton thought a moment ; then he 

“Tl row Mrs, Butler over to town this after- 
an and she can buy the poor little lass what 
she needs; she’s got to have clothing of some 
kind, that’s sartin,” 

Tell Nannie come now,” the child here 
interposed imperiously, showing that she was 
in the habit of issuing commands and having 
them obeyed, 

‘ ié Nannie can’t come,” Percy explained ; **she 
isn’t here, and your clothes are 2}! wet, so you'll 
have to lie still until we can get some dry ones.” 

She gave him a wondering look, but offered 
no objection to the alternative, 

She lay thinking for a moment or two 
ae putting one small hand to her neck, she 
said : 

** Beads hurt, take ’em off.” 

Then she drew forth from beneath her night 
robe something that shot a dazzling light into 
Percy’s astonished eyes. 

He started to his feet. 

“Grandfather, look!” be cried, in an eager 
voice, 

Sandy Morton turned at his bidding, and he, 
too, was transfixed by what he saw ; for in 
those tiny white hands there gleamed a neck- 
lace of almost priceless diamonds, set in curi- 
ously carved links of gold. 

““Land o’ Goshen!” exclaimed the man, his 
face actually growing pale; “them must be 
di’monds! and they're worth a fortune, too. 
But they must belong to some woman. How 
ever did they get on her neck?” 

** Papa put beads on Pet,” she explained, 


| toying with the trinket, while it flashed a 


thousand lights all about the room, ‘ Pretty,” 
she continued, laughing out delightedly at the 
brilliant hues that trembled on every facet. 

“Yes, it is pretty. Whose is it?” Percy 
asked, awed by the magnificence and beauty 
of the treasure. g 

‘““Mamma’s. Pet got belt, too, with ‘ittle 
pockets all ’round.” 

The child puiled open her night-robe, and 
revealed a strong belt fastened securely about 
her body outside the warm flannel undervest 
that she wore. 

Small pockets, about four inches square, were 
attached to this all the way around it, and 
filled with some hard substance. 

‘*Goodness! there's a pile ot money in that 
thing,” Capt. Morton gravely obsérved. ‘‘ The 
lassie’s father must have been a rich man, and 
ee when he found there was little likeli- 

ood of his being saved he was bound to do the 
| best he could for his child.” 
| The captain was thankful that neither Jim 
| nor his mother was in the room at the time of 

this discovery. 

The former had hurried through his dinner 
and gone out to care for his dumb charges, of 
which he was very fond, while Mrs. Butler was 
bustling around in the back room, getting 
ready to go to town to make purchases for the 
little stranger thrown so eulidealy upon her 
care. 

‘** Shut the door, Percy,” said his grandfather, 
glancing out at the busy woman. 

Percy obeyed, and when he returned to his 
post beside the lounge, he found that his grand- 
father had succeeded in unfastening both neck- 


| 


| lace and belt from the child’s body, and was 


examining them critically. 

‘**I reckon I'd better take care of these things,” 
he said, thoughtfully; ‘“‘ and, my lad, you and I 
will keep still about what we've found. [won't 
do to let it be known that we’ve got anything 
so valuable here. I'll lock the things away for 
awhile ; then, one of these days, we'll look them 
over again by ourselves, and decide what'll be 
best to do with them.” 

* All right, grandfather. I won't say a word 
toanybody about them,” Percy quietly returned, 
and the keeper felt sure that the secret would 
be perfectly safe in his keeping. 

(To be Continued, ) 








Why Emily Howled. 


An aged widower got married recently for 
the fourth time, notwithstanding that he had 
a house full of grown-up children. While the 
marriage ceremony was being performed 
audible weeping could be heard in the back 
room. 

One of the guests, who had heard the sobs, 
asked one of the children who it was. 

‘* That’s Emily,” was the reply. ‘‘She always 
howls when papa gets married again.” 





FINE OLD PORT 





Never before could the public procure in this country a 
bottle of fine old Port wine in proper condition and free 
from sediment, until Messrs. FeURRHERRD introduced their 


‘* COMMENDADOR ” 
BOTTLED IN OPORTO. 


} Messrs. Feureheerd have now found it necessery to regis- 
ter this brand for the Dominion and will take Ileal pre- 
ceedings against any one infringing upon it, or found re- 
filling the bottles with other wine. Always ask for 


‘“ COMMENDADOR ” 


And see that the corks are branded. Beware ef imitations 


Bold by first-class Grocers and Wine Merchants. 
ARMAND HAIR STORE 


LADIES, TAKE NOTICE! 


That all styles in Spring and 
Summer Bangs and Fringes 
never require dressing, and 
no equal in their finish, will 
be sold at Reduced Prices. 









English Fringe, $2.75 re- 
duced to $2.00. 


SS Little Spring Bang, $2.50 
SS reduced to $1.75. 


~ 


VY 


4, 


* Summer Bangs, in all 
YA, styles, reduced from $3.75 
~/%/ to $300, from $4.50 to 
$3.50, etc. 
Also, all ready made Hair Goods at reduced prices during 
the month of August. Take Notice of 


ARMAND HAIR STORE 


407 Yonge st., 407, close to Y.M.C. A. Building, Toronto. 


Phillip Best's 
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7 leading hotels. 





‘**Nannie is not here,’ Percy said, gently. | 
‘Tell me what you want.” : 
“Pet wants to be d'essed,” lisped the little 


| Percy ran to her at once. 
one, in a babyish way. 


JAMES GOOD & Co’y 


220 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, 
Sole Agents. 















“Don” 
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4 ? make even a tedious journey endurable. 
§ There was a bleached blonde in the rail- 
way carriage withus from London to Dover. Her 
sister was with her and they were placed in my 
charge by her husband at Charing Cross Sta- 
tion, and I considered myself in great luck as 
the ladies were exceedingly pretty and viva- 
cious, but I murmured an inward prayer that 
the channel would not be rough as I am of 
altogether too sympathetic a disposition to act 
as nurse for anyone who is seasick. The 
weather gods were kind, the water was smooth 
and the skies fair. After I got the ladies com- 
fortably seated I disported myself elsewhere 
for fear, calm as the weather was, one of them 


j 


would get sick. About an hour afterwards the | 


lady with the bleached hair hunted me up and 
said there was a Frenchman trying to get 


acquainted with her and she would be very | 
much obliged if I would come and drive him | 


off. I didn’t know how big he was and under. 
took the job with concealed reluctance. I 
found a great big fat fellow with a pointed 
beard and a fiercely upturned moustache had 
ensconced himself in one of the chairs and was 
jabbering French to the other young lady 
whose angry eyes were closed in feigned sleep. 
As we approached he arose and made us a pro- 
found bow. I inquired if he intended to leave 
those dadies alone or if it would be neces- 
sarv for me to throw him _ overboard. 
Another profound bow and some remarks 
in French which I did not gather. I got 
a little closer and inquired again with 
additional ferocity if I would have to punch his 
head. He muttered ‘“‘ No un'stan’ Anglaise. 
Merci, Mam’selles,” 
informed me meant, “‘Thank you, young 
laiies.” I followed him to the gangway, and 


he cautiously walked down backwards. I | 


think he expected to be kicked, and I have 
questioned myself several times since whether 
I did my full duty in omitting that perform- 
ance. Ifthe lady hadn’t had bleached hair, I 


believe I would have given him a little shake, ; 


but I have a wholsome fear of raising a row in 
a foreign jurisdiction, not to mention a con- 
stitutional objection to making a European 
tour with one or both of my eyes in mourning. 

I describe this little incident as an illustra- 
tion of the conduct of the average Frenchman 
when he is out having a “‘little fun.” They 
seem to think all women are fair game, and 


show an amount of nerve introducing them.- | 
selves, which would be right sure to get a man | 


into trouble on this side of the Atlantic. We 
landed at Ostend, a place which struck my 
fancy considerably. Its beautiful beach, 
the large hotels, and the aspect of the town, 
indicates that it is wholly given up to pleasure, 
From there to Brussels our only traveling com- 
panion was a gentleman who spoke no English. 
His desire to be agreeable and communicative, 
however, was not dampened by the lack of a 
common language, and by signs and awfully 


funny gesticulations he made us understand | 


considerable about the low-lying country, with 


its tall, slender trees all bending one way, and | 
thus indicating the prevailing direction of the | 


wind. This he explained to us by holding up 
his finger, blowing on it, and moving it over to 
the angle of the trees. This encouraged me to 
describe a tornado to him, one of those wild, 
western cyclones of which the Belgian mind 
has no conception, I think I succeeded in con- 
veying the impression that I was insane, and 


he crept into one corner of the carriage and 


kept quiet for a few minutes. 


Belgian landscape is utterly featureless, and , 


there is no interest except that which is given 
it by the strongly built men and women who, 
with their white blouses and wooden shoes, 
to.l in the field from early morning to the more 
or less dewy eve. The houses are low, square, 
thatched affairs, and until the novelty wears 


off are rather picturesque in their quiet cieanii- | 


ness, surrounded as they always are by trim 
little gardens and brightened by brilliant-hued 
flowers. The canals and the boats drawn by 
chunky little horses, and the turn-pike with 
the old, old-fashioned wagons creaking along, 
are the only other novelties which attract the 
eye. 

Our Belgian friend braced up as we were 


nearing the capital, and drew our attention to | 


a canopy and carpet on the platform of a little 
station. Gold-laced flunkeys and officers sur- 
rounded a _ plainly-dressed gentleman who 
our self-appointed interpreter, by pulling a 
coin out of his pocket and pointing frantically 
at the head and name thereon, led us to under- 
stand was the king. I told our excited friend 
not to bother—we hadn’t time to be introduced. 
Brussels is a beautiful little city, well de- 
scribed as a miniature Paris, and, accompanied 
by a guide, a delightful day was spent which 
no one having a little time on the Continent 
should omit. The guide was a very amusing 
fellow, and he knew so much history which I 
had never heard about, and conveyed it in such 
execrable English, that I confess I left the place 
with rather confused ideas. He took us to the 
Hotel de Ville, and a magnificent town hall the 
old palace makes. I saw the pictures of all the 
old burgomasters, the magnificently furnished 
apartments of the councillors, and best of al! 
the Gobelin tapestries for which Brussels is 
famous. These wonderful tapestries in the 
richness of their colors and faithfulness of 
detail, are like immense oil paintings. The 
guide uescribed all the pictures. ‘‘ Zat pachaire 
zaire ez Carlos ze Grat, he govermong zis 
condry soma time.” A little later on we heard, 
‘* Felipe, sair, he govermong our condry,” and 
then of Marie Theresa: ‘*She ver fan queen. 
She govermong our condry for soma time,” 


1 LEASANT traveling companions will | 


This last remark they | 


in Paris, 


They are stately tigures, those old 
kings and queens, their costumes 
gay with color and plumes, and 
rich with chains and ornaments. 
A lady guide took us to the ball- 
room described by Byron in The 
Battle of Waterloo, 


** There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 


Her beauty and her chivalry; and bright 
The lamps shone o’gr fair women and 
brave men. 


A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eves looked love to eyes which spake 
again, 
ye, And all went merry as a marriage-bell.” 


The long and lofty room rich in carving and 
| brilliant tapestries, must have been a scene to 
| inspire poets and lovers on that night of 
| revelry. The room itself isa revelation to the 
| prosaic people of the western world. 
| The Parliament buildings in white marble ex- 
hibit to the foreigner the not extinct European 
| belief that those who rule deserve the best that 
| money can procure. The Chamber of Deputies 
| and the Senate room are much superior 
jin design and vastly more expensive 
| in their decorations than our Parliament 
buildings at Ottawa, while the paintings and 
| tapestries are almost priceless. 
| between the descriptions of the people who 
“govermong zis condry,” the guide gave me 
considerable insight into Beigian politics. An 


similar to our separate school problem was agi- 
| tating the country. The clerical party was in 
the ascendancy, and from all that I could 
| gather, things were being run in very much 
| the same way as Mercier is managing the 
| affairs of Quebec. 

In the lace factories of Brussels I saw a sight 





and old, bending over the pillows, and tossing 
the little bobbins about with wonderful adroit- 
ness. or working the fine parts of point lace 
with a needle. The manager told me that a 
really good lace maker could make twenty 
cents a day, though some of the best had been 
known to earn as high as thirty. They are 
a patient-looking lot, buxom, and apparently 
well fed. I must say I wonder how they 
manage it on twenty cents a day. 

It makes my back ache and my tongue 
parched to think of that ride to Paris. Six 
hours of misery, locked up in a train utterly 
lacking conveniences of any sort. At the 
frontier your valise has to be gone through, 
| and you are locked into the building until 
| everybody's baggage has been searched. I did 
| not understand the rules, but submitted to the 
guard who led me in. After I had displayed 
my trousseau to the bandy-legged gendarme, I 
| tried to get out of the door. It was locked. I 
| went into the relreshment room, tried that door. 
It was locked. I tried six other doors all of 
which were locked. During this pilgrimage I had 
asked about fifteen or twenty people if they 
could kindly tell me where I could get out, but 
| nobody spoke English. I was getting excited 
| and was wildly hunting for more doors. With 
my valise and hat box in one hand, umbrella 
and overcoat in the other, I hustled up and 
| Gown the station till perspiration was running 
| out of every pore. An official of some kind 
| took hold of my arm, said: “ Olla right, bain 
bye,” and pointed toa place where I could sit 
| down. 
chair, I wanted to get out. 
| Paris,” I explained. ‘*Olla right, bam-bye.” I 
told him I wanted to go to-day, now. ‘‘Olla 
tight, bam-bye.” That seemed all the English 
he knew. I suppose he had heard someone 
sing ‘‘Sweet Bam-bye.” Just then a door 
| swung open and I emerged at a considerable 
distance from the door at which I entered. I 
had about as much an idea of what train or 
what compartment of the train I belonged to 
_ as I had of the language which’everybody spoke 
' when I asked them a question. My collar was 
melted down to a wet rag, and was clinging to 
my alabaster neck like a poultice, when I 
conceived the idea of producing my ticket and 
getting someone to show me my train. I can 
tell you I felt pretty near happy when in the 
| sweet bam-bye I rested on that beautiful shore 
and got on the train. 

; As you approach Paris the dead level of 
the Belgian landscape begins to be relieved 
‘by a few hills and occasional swamps, 
| but the taste of the Frenchman is every- 
where shown; the most is made of every- 
thing. The peasant girls are smarter in 
their costumes and the men livelier in their 
| motions, lacking the heavy cart-horse tread of 
| the low-country man. Still nearer to Paris the 
| landscape is much the same as ourown. As 
you enter the great city its cosmopolitan beauty 
| 
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| 
| 


no doubt impresses every nationality alike, It 

is a city of palaces, 

We stayed at the Grand Hotel right by the 
| National Opera House, and a grand hotel it is 
with a price list enough to knock a man cold. 
| If you do not eat at the table d’hote which is 
| reasonable enough, it will cost you a fortune to 
get a breakfast. Dinner was over when I got 
| there and I ordered it a /« carte. 

familiar with the figures on the programme 
; and endeavored to confine my order to the 

frugal viands to which I am accustomed at 
| home, The meal only cost $4.80, but it was 
| very nice, what there was of it. I can't say I 
| felt hungry for any more after I got the bill. 

It is said to be the best hotel in Europe. It was 
full excepting the last room, and by paying 
$2.40 a day I was permitted to haveit. My 
friend got the other “last room.” It cost $4 a 
day. They are alittle bit larger than a sleep- 


| ing car berth, and I think the furniture was 


| made when Charlemagne ‘ govermong zis 
| condry,’ for the little bow-legged tables and 
| the cup and saucer which were supposed to 
represent a water pitcher and wash basin were 
| of astyle I had never noticed in our crockery 
stores. I felt like putting that jug and basin 
in my vest pocket when I came away, they would 
have just suited for my little girl’s playhouse. 

The bed had a canopy over it. I presumeit isthe 
proper caper, but I prefer to take mine in the 
old-fashioned way, with none of the bed-clothes 
suspended in mid-air. I have a vulgar objec- 
tion every time I turn overin bed to having a 
shower of dust rain down from the curtains 
above, and one who knows the taste and smell 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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TORONTO SATURDAY 


Interspersed | 


election was pending, and a question very | 


| not to be forgotten, scores of women, young 


I told him I was not hunting for a | 
“IT want to go to | 


I was not | 





of dust which has been flavored with the per- 
spiration of a generation of pilgrims can 
understand how pleasant it was to be powdered 
and suffocated by that faded canopy. Then 
imagine anyone washing in a tea saucer, with 
| about as much water as could be held in a 
cream jug, and you get an idea of the comforts 
of the Grand Hotel, fifth flat, $2.40 room, board 
excluded, 20 cents for candles and 10 cents for 
soap, and 40 cents for servants, whether you 
| use them or not. 
The lift, too, was a daisy. It was simply an 
| uncovered platform, and the hallways are pro- 
| tected from the yawning chasm by a little iron 
railing, over which you can gaze at the creak- 
ing platform as it labors slowly up. You are 
not permitted to annoy the conductor of the 
elevator by ringing a bell. If you are. up and 
want to come down, you can wait for the lift to 
| come when it gets ready or take the stairs. If 
you are down and want to come up, you can 
| climb or wait, which makes it very pleasant for 
|the porter and mighty unpleasant for the 
guest. 

It is downstairs where the Grand Hotel, 
Paris, shines most effulgently. The plaza or 
quadrangle whichissurrounded by the hotel was 





women of Europe and America. This is fence- 
| poster language, but the show deserves it. In 
front of the reception rooms and sitting rooms 
'of the hotel, seats cover the platform, 


|are surrounded by men and women sipping 
wine and the nerve-destroying black coffee 
which seems to be so much in vogue. 

People have told us since that we madea 
mistake stopping at the Grand Hotel and that 
there are many others much more comfortable 
and less expensive, but if one want to get an 
| idea of Paris it can be had much better by the 
| transient visitor at such a hotel than in a 
much quieter place. It comes high, but a little | 
of it goes a long way. 

Inthe evening we went to some of the concert | 
gardens in charge of a guide. The old Jardin 
Mabille is gone, and the chief place among 
the score of such attractions is taken 
by the Jardin de Paris. When I came 


| away I somehow felt ashamed that I had 
| been there, though I met a large num- 
|ber of Americans accompanied by ladies | 


| and but few people who have visited Paris, if | 


NIGHT. 


| British com petitor. 


embellished with the initials ‘‘R. F.,” was | 
drawn by a pair of splendid greys whose bridles | 


were adorned with red, white and blue ribbons ; | from Dieppe to Newhaven was across water; 


it surprised me more than a little to know that | 
the occupant was the President when there | 
was not a cheer and scarcely a hat raised to | 
welcome him. Some idea of the crowd can be | 
gathered from the fact that the public are ad- | 
mitted free to one side of the race track, while 
| on the other side there is a graded admission ; 
running from one frane to twenty; and | 
gate money, if I remember right, amounted to 
$17,000. The grand stand is a much more com- 
fortable place from which to see the race than | 
the one at the Derby, and except where aclump | 
of trees in the distance conceals the track, one | 
can follow the race from beginning to finish. | 
Astand is set apart for the use of the President, | 
and in the large and richly decorated apart- | 
| 
| 








ment the Cabinet Ministers, headed by M. 
Floquet, were pointed out together with a host 
of diplomatists. The toilets of some of the ladies 
were revelations of beauty; I cannot describe 
millinery or I would try and portray some of 
the grace and beauty of the dresses. The chief 
charm, however, I suppose is the way the 
| ladies wear their adornment—I call it adorn- 


glorious with the beauty of some of the fairest | ment, for their entire idea seems to be to wear 


| something beautiful in itself without reference 
to comfort or utility. 

i saw Crowberry come in second at the 
Derby, and he was a much better second then 


while the hundred tables in front of the cafe | than he was in the race for the Grand Prix, 


where Stuart seemed to beat him easily. Oh, | 
my worthy seigniors, what a shout was there! | 
The Frenchman seemed to tear himself loose | 
when the horse of the republic beat his 
They must have mis- 
taken me for a Frenchman, for half-a- 
dozen men hugged me and then hugged one 
another, then hugged me again, jabbering 
wildly all the while, yelling ‘‘ Vive Stuart” and | 
‘* La belle France” and * Vive Carnot,” and all , 
sortsof things. With a wild rush they swept | 

| 





out of the grand stand, and the earth fairly 
trembled while this excited people crowded to 
see the winner, congratulate the owner and 
one another, and shout and dance like a lot of | 
school boys just let out to play. Grey-headed 
men tossed their plug hats into the air, never 
to see them again. Grand Prix day is certainly 
the day to see France. 

The walk back was wearisome because of the 








they tell the truth, will deny that they “have 
| taken a peep at such places.” Three clergymen | 
| have told me that they were there, and though | 
the can-can may not be as bad as it is generally 
| supposed it is bad enough. Though like the | 
clergymen I may excuse myself for having gone, | 
on the ground of wanting to be able to advise 
other people to stay away, I feel that one is 
led to such exhibitions more by prurient curi- 
osity than by a desire for knowledge or an 
anxiety to be able to warn others of danger. 

On Sunday—I hope this confession won't in- 
| jure my church standing—I accompanied a 
| party to Longchamps to see the Grand Prix, 
otherwise known as the Grand Prize of Paris, 
| or the French Derby. It was impossible for me 
to resist the temptation to see a French crowd. 
If any friend of mine had but two weeks to 
spend in England and France, I would advise 
| him to spend the first one at the Derby and the 
last one at its French counterpart. At the 
former you can see the English people in their | 
holiday attire acting as is their holiday habit, 
and at Longchamps the same opportunity is 
found of judging France by seeing a character- 
istic crowd. There are none of the grotesque 
performances at the Grand Prix which make 
the Derby-goers look like a Calithumpian pro- 
| cession, The Frenchman when he goes out for 
a holiday wants tolook as handsome as possible, 
and the Frenchwoman is arrayed in her finest 
raiment. Hard drinking and heavy eating have 
no important place on the French holiday ; the 
good-natured singing and shouting of the half- 
tipsy Derby-goers are not heard along the 
Bois de Bologne. 

Longchamps is only five or six miles from | 
Paris. It can be reached by boat on the Seine, 
by rail or by carriage, or if one is inclined to 
pedestrianism, afoot. We chose the train and 
it cost us threepence first-class. The little 
piece of country one sees along the line after 
leaving the city is charming. The white, 
| feathery blossoms of the acacias and the trail- 
| ing festoons of the wild convolvolus garb the 
| walls and fences and garland the trees with 
| beauty. The walk from the train to the race- | 
| course is through the park and it was such an 
| amusing spectacle to watch the emotional 
' French people that we decided that our 
| return trip should be made along the Bois de 
| Bologne. No one day of my two months’ 
trip will be remembered with as much pleasure | 
| as that Parisian holiday. The stranger who 
judges France by the conduct of its people on 
| that day, would believe it to have the most 
| orderly, best dressed and happiest people on the 
| face of the globe. No liquor was for sale in 
| that vast park, stronger than wine, and in the 
| crowd, which seemed to be as great as that at 
| the Derby, numbering, I should imagine, | 
| nearly a million, there was not a solitary in- 
| stance of drunkenness, and the gendarmes had 
| absolutely nothing to do but guard the track 
| and keep careless spectators from interfering 
with the race. 

It is impossible to describe the crowded 
fields, the myriads of holiday-makers that 
formed the outside ring; much less am I able | 

to portray the magnificence, 
| millinery of the privileged few who occupied 
| the grand stand. Longchamps on Grand Prix 
| day would need the entire space of SaruRvAY 

NIGHT were anything like a detailed account 
| of its incidents and attractions to be given. 
| It costs twenty francs, equal to four dollars, 
| to pass the portals and mingle with the select 
society of France and the upper circles of 
| English sports, who are the aristocracy of the 

paddock, Every rider was an Englishman, 
| every trainer was an Englishman. France, 

apparently, does not produce cool enough heads 
| to be entrusted with the charge of a horse on 
| Grand Prix day. 
President Carnot made his first appearance 
as patron of the French turf, and though his 
| arrival created but little enthusiasm, after the 
French horse had won, his people warmed up 
| and gave him an ovation as he returned to the 
city. Mme. Carnot, who was attired ina half 
mourning costume, isa graceful and dignified 
lady and looked thoroughly worthy of the high 
place she occupies, The Presidential carriage, | 








immense crowd, but the equipages and surging | 
thousands were worth seeing. No rags, no ! 
dirt, apparently no poverty—so very unlike the 
Derby. And yet with British pig-headedness 
I like the people who spend their holiday at 
Epsom Downs better than those who on their 
outing devote themselves to looking their pret- 
tiest and making mashes on the Bois de | 
Bologne. | 

Next day the guide showed us Paris. I told | 
him to take us to the lowest street, where we | 
could see the poverty of Paris. He was a! 
Greek, and I presume had no reason for con- | 
cealment, but he replied, ‘“‘ Monsieur, there are 
no poor in Paris—there are no rags and no 
misery to be seen.” He took us to some old 
streets not much wider than an ordinary door. 
way. Everything was clean. The workingmen 
with their blouses, the women with their 
kerchiefs, were tidy and decent. The doorways | 
through which I peered seemed to open into | 
little rooms as carefully kept as those of the | 
cleanliest homes in Toronto. 

We went to the Morgue, where bodies were 
displayed in a big glass case, and an unerding 
crowd passed to and fro, inspired, 1 suppose, | 
by curiosity or their fear that some of their 
triends were there. It was an awful spectacle, | 

| 








for the unfortunates were dressed in the 
clothing in which they were found. One poor 
eld fellow, with his face all covered with 
bruises, reclined in an easy position, with 
a battered silk hat on the back of his head, 
looking for all the world as if he were drunk 
rather than dead. Then came the churches, 
the Louvre, the Chamber of Deputies, the Ex- 
hibition, where the highest tower in the world 
is being raised, the Arc de Triomphe, the bar- 
racxss and a hundred other places as the 
auc‘ioneer’s bills say, ‘‘too numerous to men- 
tion.” IfI had the time and money I think I 
woul!d choose Paris as a place to spend them. 
Th2 ride back to London was not altogether a | 





pleasant one ; there were too many jockeys an@ 
sports returning from the races, but the trip. 


as smooth as Toronto bay, Don, 








He Proposed to Take No Chances, 


‘* Would you like to have an engagement?” 
asked a theatrical manager of a musician. 

‘*No. I don’t seem to care about it,” was the 
cautious reply. 

‘* Lots of money in it for you.” 

‘* How much’ll you promise?” 

‘*A hundred dollars a week and expenses, 
Better try it.” 

‘“No, I guess not. You see I’ve got a sure 
thing on twenty-seven dollars a month playing 
the organ in a church here,” 


Dineons’ Great Hat Sale 


WHOLESALE PROFITS ONLY 


We wish it thoroughly understood 
that ane mar on our hats cover but 
two profits---the manufacturer’s and 
our own---which is in reality a whole- 
saler’s profit. We buy in wholesale 
lots strictly for cash, direct from the 
manufacturer, We retail every day 
single hats at wholesale prices. Our 
stock is well known as the largest 
and finest in Toronto, probably in 
all Canada, and our facilities, thus 
explained, enable us at all times to 
sell any hat 50c lower than any com- 
petitor. 


W.&D. DINEEN 


Cor. King and Yonge Sts. 
Orders By Mail Receive Prompt Attention. 


WHEATON & CO. 


ALWAYS AHEAD WHEN A NEW 


London Style 


SEE THE LATEST 








COMES OUT, 


NEW SCARFS 


“THE LOUIS PHILLIPE” 
“THE VIVIAN” 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. ALSO 


NEW ENGLISH COLLARS 
WHEATON & CO. 


17 KING STREET WEST 


©OR. JORDAN, 
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z 


J. & J. LUGSDIN 


THE LEADING 


Hatter and Furriers 


10! YONGE ST., TORONTO. 











The Manufacturers’ Life Insuranee Company 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Are two separate and distinct Companies with full Government Deposit. 


The Authorized Capital and other Assets are respectively $2,000,000 and $1,000,000 





PRESIDENT: Rr. Hon. Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, P. C., G. C. B. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS: GEORGE GOODERHAM, Esg., PRESIDENT OF THE BANK OF TORONTO, 
WILLIAM BELL, Esq., MANUFACTURER, GUELPH. 


AUDITORS: 


H. J. HILL, SECRETARY OF THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION, TORONTO, 


EDGAR A. WILLIS, Secretary Boarp or TRADE, TORONTO, 
J. B. CARLILE, Manacina Director, Toronto, ONT. 


POLICIES ISSUED ON ALL THE APPROVED PLANS. LIFE POLICIES PUR- 
CHASED AND ANNUITIES GRANTED. 


PIONEERS 


OF LIBERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES! 


Issues Policies of all kinds a: moderate rates. Policiss covering Employers’ Liability for 


instalment3, which meets a long-felt want 


beauty and | Accidents to their workmen, under the Workmen’s Compensation for Injuries’ Act, 1886, 
Best and most liberal form of Workmen’s Accident Policies. 


Premium payable by easy 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNREPRESENTED DISTRICTS. 





SON & C0.“ 


Pee S. MORI 
218 Yonge Street, cor. Albert. 


Mantles, Wraps, - Jackets, derseys, &. 


The Largest and Choicest Selection in the City, 


at from 20 to 50 Per 


Cent. Reduction. 


LADIES requiring the above will be more than 
satisfied by purchasing at our store. 


Gloves in Silk and Lisle Parasols at Half Price 


A GRAND SALE OF HANDEKERCHIEFS 
Beautiful Hem-Stiched Handkerchiefs, Fancy Borders, 5c, or 


6 for 25c, All Pure Ponger Silk 


Handkerchiefs, 25c worth 50c. 
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Woodstock on Tuesday last. The evening was 
a most pleasant one, and the parting hour came 
all too soon for those who enjoyed the last 
dance at Monreith. 


Port Sandfield, Muskoka, presented a very 
brilliant appearance on Saturday last on the 
occasion of the first regatta held there this 
season. The guests at the Prospect House and 
the islanders took part in it. Following is a 
list of the winners :—-No. 1. Double scull, eight 
entries, W. Ord and A. Cayley, first; J. Mont. 
Lowndes and Fred H. Gray, second. No. 2, 
Double scull (ladies), four entries, Miss E. 
Morison and Miss Louie Wood, first; Miss 
Roach and Miss A, Gillard, second. No. 3. 
Double canoe, six entries, Fred H. Gray and 
J. Mont. Lowndes, first; C. B. Lowndes and 
E. Cox, second. No. 4. Single scull (ladies), 
five entries, Mrs. Arthur Hill, first; Miss 
Roach, second. No. 5, Single scull (open), 
gold medal presented by Mrs, Nuthall, J. 
Mont. Lowndes, first; E. Simpson, second. 
No. 6. Tub race, A. Cayley, first; A. Martin, 
second. The water around Port Sandfield was 
dotted with small boats, while many of the 
guests of Prospect House occupied seats on the 
grand stand. The ladies looked particularly 
well in their boating costumes. . Among those 
present were Mrs. Roach of Hamilton, Mrs. 
Jack Leslie of Toronto, Mrs. Gillard, the 
Misses Gillard and McMartin of Hamilton, 
Mrs. R. W. Simpson of Montreal, Mrs, 
Braide, the Misses Thompson, Miss Dick, Miss 


Personal, 




















Mr. T. C. Patteson is expected home to-day 
from Europe. 

Mr. P. Johnston is spending a few weeks at 
Muskoka. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Hatch and family of Gerrard 
street have gone to the seaside, 

Mrs. Garvie, Miss Garvie, and Miss Rae Gar- 
vie arrived home yesterday from Muskoka. 

Mr. Herbert D. Hulme leaves for Belleville 
to-day for a two weeks’ holiday. 

Mr. Grenville P. Kleiser has gone to Lake 
Simcoe to spend his vacation. 

Captain Percy Beale, late of H. M. 10th Regt., 
will spend some weeks at Niagara and Queens- 
ton. 

Messrs. S. R. Clarke and J. Goodall are 
spending the holidays at Coney Island and New 
York. ‘ 

Mr. Godfrey Patteson returned yesterday 
from a week's stay at Eastwood, near Wood- 
stock. 

Miss Wilson and Miss Nellie Wilson left on 
Tuesday last for an extended visit to relatives 
in Detroit. 

Dr. Howe returned this week from a few 
days’ fishing at Jackson’s Point on Lake 
Simcoe, 


Miss Kate Fuller will remain with Mrs, 


Henry Fuller for another fortnight on the 


Island. 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Baldwin Hands are among 


the arrivals registered last week at the Thou- 


sand Island House, Alexandria Bay. 

Mrs. Malcolm Gibbs, Miss Gibbs and Miss 
Birdie Gibbs left the city yester!ay to spend 
the balance of the summer in New Jersey. 


Miss Maud Sankey, formerly of this city, but 
now Of Boissevain, Man., has returned for a 
short visit, and is a guest of Mrs. Villiers San- 
key at the Island. 

Mrs. Argles of 271 Sherbourne street will 
spend a few weeks at Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
accompanied by her two sons, Mr. Ernest 
Argles and Master Guy Argles. 

The Association team of football players 
left this week for a tour on the other side of 
the Atlantic. and will be away for three or four 
months, 

Mrs. Ford of Burford leaves shortly for an 
extended visit to her sister, the wife of M. 
Henri De Grelle Rosier, attache of the Belgian 
embassy in London. 

Mr. J. A. Barron, M. P. for North Victoria, 
spent last Sunday in town. Mr. Barron is an 
old Upper Canada boy and is a well known 
figure on every cricket field in Ontario. 

Miss Barnhardt and Miss Louise Barnhardt 
of Richmond street west left Thursday morn- 
ing to join Mrs. Isaac Cockburn and party, en 
route to Muskoka Lakes, returning home in 
September. 

Amongst the passengers on board the Allan 
liner Sarmatian this week were : The Bishop of 
Algoma, Hon. A, Stanley, Hon. G. Stanley and 
Hon. F. Stanley. The three latter hopefuls are 
the offspring of Lord and Lady Stanley. 

Mr. and Mrs, Alfred E. Denison left on 
Friday for Owen Sound, and sailed the same 
night for the Mackinac district. On their 
return they will leave for Montreal, returning 
by way of the Ottawa valley. 

A pleasant yachting party will leave here 
about September Ist, on board the Rivet. The 
party will consist of Mr. Hume Blake, Mr. 
Douglas Armour, Mr. Roly Moffat, Mr. D. J. 
McMurchy and Mr. W. H. Blake. Charlotte 
will be the first port of call, then Oswego and 
other places. The trip will last about ten days 
or a fortnight. 

A concert was to be held last night at the 
Island in aid of the funds of the Island church, 
which, at the hour of our going to press, bade 
fair to be a most successful one. The excellent 
programme prepared includes the names of the 
following well-known singers and musicians: 
Mrs. Agnes Corlett-Thomson, Mrs. Edgar 
Jarvis, Mr. Clarke and other popular amateurs, 


Amongst the passengers who sail for home 
this week on board the Parisian are Sir Alexan- 
der Campbell and Hon. Mr. Mowat, Dr. Fream, 
Professor of the London College of Agriculture ; 
Mr. Henry Moore, editor of Bell's Weekly Mes- 
senger and agricultural-correspondent of the 
Times; also Mr. Macdonald, the special cor- 
respondent of the Mark Lane Express. 


Amongst those who left by the C. P. R. boat on 
Friday were: Mr., Mrs. and Miss Roberts, Mr. 
J. Goldness, Mr. A. M. Smith and party, Judge 
I ane and family, Miss Christie, Mr. R. Meeker, 
Mayor Morrison and Mrs. Morrison of Owen 
Sound, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Rapley of Owen 
Sound, Mrs. McKenzie, Miss McKenzie. Miss 
Donoughue, Misa Rush, Mr. and Mrs. G. C. 
Tyre of Kincardine. 


The following party was booked by M. D. 
Murdoch & Co., per United Empire, Beatty's 
Sarnia line of steamers : Mrs. Blackstock, Miss 
Hawley, Miss Lizzie Hawley and two children, 
Mr. Watkin, Mr. Wheaton, Mrs. Hughson, Mrs. 
Pears and daughter, MreGeo. Dean, Mrs. M. L. 
Hutchins, Mr. John M. Rose and wife ; also the 
following for steamer Persia, Montreal and 
return: Mr. Wood, Mr. McFarlane, Miss 
McAneghn, Miss Anderson, Miss A. Anderson, 
Mr. Geo. A. Wright, Mr. Geo. A. Price, Mr. S. 
A. Temple, Mr. and Mrs. Keith, Mr. Stilt, Mr. 
J. Cain, Mr. and Mrs. Sugerman, Mr. Henry 
Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, Miss Hunt, 
Mr. G, W. Goinlock, Miss Powell. 


Mr, and Mrs, L. Armstrong, Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Armstrong, Mr. and Mrs. Croil, Miss 
Ruby Croil, Mrs. Shelton Fuller, Miss Katie 
Fuller, Master Bob Fuller, Mrs. Hy. Fuller, the 
Misses Spratt, Mr. W. Spratt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Heming, Mr. and Mrs. Walker, Mr. Neville, 
Mrs, Fleury, the Misses Scott, Mr.and Mrs. Mor- 
rison, Miss Monaghan, Miss Tulla, Miss Osler, 
Mr. Tossach, Mr. Roly Moffatt, Mr. Ken. Mof- 
fatt, Mr. and Mrs. Wade, and Mr. Wade, jr., 
Miss Wade, Mrs. T. Young, Mr. Loane, Mr. 
Ernest McRae, Mr. Hy. Barnes, Mr. Godfrey, 
Dr, McKay, Mr. and Mrs. James Murray, Miss 
Kate Murray, Mr. and Mrs. John Murray, are 
the names of those who assembled within the 
walls of Monreith, the Island, on Saturday 
night, at the farewell dance given in honor of 
Mrs, Shelton Fuller, prior to her departure for 







Read, Mr. Cayley and Miss Cayley, Mrs. Mor- 


rison, Mrs. Tackaberry and Miss Hutchinson of 


Toronto, Mrs. Nuthall, the Misses Larned and 
Mrs. Eaton of St. Louis, Mo. 
of Ottawa and Miss Boulton came down from 
Governors Island for the occasion. The re- 
gatta ended with a hop in the evening, at 
which a number of the islanders were present, 
among many others, Mr. Burton, the Misses 
Larratt-Smith and Mr. J. W. Crothers of To- 
ronto. The judges at the regatta were Mr. 
Walter Read and Mr. Tackaberry. Referees— 
Mr. W. H. Gillard and Mr. D. Macdonald. 
Starter—Mr. R. W. Simpson. 


BANK NOTES. 

Mr. Patterson of the Merchants,’ Walkerton, 
was in town for a couple of days during the 
week, 

Mr. J. H. Horsey has been promoted to the 
management of the Spadina avenue branch of 
the Dominion Bank. 

The vacancy in the head office caused by the 
promotion of Mr. Horsey has been filled by Mr. 
E. Thornton. 

Mr. E. H. Barnes has been promoted from the 
Spadina avenue branch to the management of 
the Dominion Bank at Napanee. 

Mr. C. A. Bogert has forsaken the cares and 
duties of banking work for a fortnight’s run up 
to the Mackinac country. 

Mr. Ferguson, assistant manager of the Lon- 
don branch of the Merchants’ Bank, is gradu- 
ally recovering from a _ severe attack of 
hemorrhage. 

Mr. E. Begg has been spending his holidays 
in Strathroy, and Muskoka has rejoiced in the 
presence of Messrs. P. Mare and M. E. Holden 
all of the Dominion Bank. 

Mr. Wm. Cooke of the Merchants’ left town 
on Wednesday for a three weeks’ holiday. 
During his absence Mr. C. F. Hebden will 
supervise the management of the office. 


The holiday season has no further charms for 
Mr. Philip Dykes who has completely ex- 
hausted his stock and shares in the same, and 
has settled down once more to hard work, and 
occasional visions of holidays in the dim and 
misty future. 

Mr. J. B. Kilgour, the accountant at the 
London branch of the Merchants’, was in town 
during the week for the purpose of taking part 
in the wedding of Mr. Ruttan of Napanee, and 
Miss Morphy of this city. Especially well- 
posted dickey-birds say that Mr. Kilgour will 
be again in the city very shortly, and on a still 
more important errand. ; 

SaturRpDAY NiGuHT has to acknowledge the 
courtesy of an esteemed correspondent in Gode- 
rich who writes as follows : ‘‘ I see by your last 
issue that, amongst others, I have lost an old 
friend, and I thank you for your kindly notice 
of Mr. William Thompson of Renfrew. Poor old 
‘Irish,’ staunch and true. We were juniors 
together in the old days, in our respective insti- 
tutions, and well do I remember the day he 
came into our office to tell us he was ordered 
off, and to say good-bye. Later we struck each 
other again in a western town, boarded in the 
same house—and the fun his ‘Irish’ was. I 
have lived so long from Toronto that of late 
years I had lost track of him, and felt exceed- 
ingly sorry on reading your notice of his death. 
Ah, well—‘R. I. P.”. Yours, READER.” 

Mr. Percy G. Heming of the Merchants’ was 
the victim of a most unfortunate accident the 
other evening. Whilst occupying the outer 
seat of an open car on the night of the Clarke 
Wallace reception some disturbance was in 
progreas in the Brewery hollow opposite Trinity 
College, and a stone thrown by one of the com- 
batants missed the party aimed at and came 
smashing into the street car, striking Mr. 
Heming in the eye. For a time it seemed as if 
the eye would be lost, but under the care of a 
prominent oculist in the city Mr. Heming is 
progressing favorably. However, it will be two 
or three weeks before he will be sufficiently 
recovered to resume his duties in the bank. In 
the meantime Mr. Heming is with his mother 
in Hamilton, but it is doubtful as to whether 
he will recover the full use of his injured eye. 


ee 


Our Theaters. 


Mr. O. B. Sheppard of the Grand, and Mr. 
Shaw of the Toronto, opera houses are busily 
engaged in preparations for another season's 
work. The painter, the paper-hanger, and a 
small army of workmen have been busy in both 
houses, and the result of their handiwork will 
doubtless be a pleasant surprise to their re- 
spective patrons on the opening nights, 

The Toronto opens the ball on Monday next 
with the comedy-drama, Under the Lash, 
Amongst other attractions offered by Manager 
Shaw during the season, will be :—One of the 
Finest, Kimball Merry Makers, My Partner 
with Louis Aldrich, Charles T. Ellis in Casper, 





Nellie Macdonald, Mr. Walter Read and Miss 


Captain Wise 


Kemball Opera Company, Romany Rye, Hood- 
man Blind, the Two Johns Comedy Company, 
Corinne, Bunch of Keys, Lights o’ London, 
Wages of Sin, Kinder Garten, The White 
Slave, Couldock in Hazel Kirke, Mrs. Rankin 
in The Golden Giant, We, Us & Co., Over the 
Garden Wall, J. B. Polk in Mixed Pickles, 
Stricken Blind, My Aurt Bridget, Jos. Dowl- 
ing and Sadie Hassan in Nobody’s Claim, W. 
Hardie and Sara Von Leer, Tony Pastor and 
Passion’s Slave Company. 

Mr. Sheppard opens his doors on the night of 
Wednesday, August 29, when Sol Smith Rus- 
sell and his party will doubtless draw a bumper 
house. 





The musical people come and go on holidays 


intent. Miss Mellish, Mus. Bac., returned 
from the wilds of Muskoka on Friday last and 
went to her home at Caledonia on Wednesday. 
Miss Maggie Perry of Whitby has come to 
town to join the staff of the Toronto College of 
Music. She will be a decided acquisition to 
musical circles here, being an excellent pianiste. 
Mr. Torrington has been spending part of his 
summer at Peak’s Island, Maine, and is now 
on a trip to ‘Boston and New York, to pick up 
orchestral novelties and Collegiate wrinkles. 
Mr. Edward Fisher is in England and the con- 
tinent,or I should say—‘“‘or the continent,” and 
is expected back on the 25th. Mr. Doward is 
summering at Kingston, getting ready some 
fish stories against his return. He says black 
bass are not at all coy among the Thousand 
Islands. Mr. G. H. Fairclough and his chum 
have stripped the streams about Burk’s Falls 
of all their fish, and now have great stories of 
fish, musquitos and burnt noses. Mr. T. C. 
Jeffers has been doing Grimsby Camp with 


great success. ‘ 


Mr. J. H. Dennison, whom many will remem- 
ber as a tenor at concerts here some five years 
ago, has returned to Toronto, much improved 
in style and method, and will henceforth re- 
side here. - 

* 

Sig. Emilio Agramonte has been doing good 
work here during the dog-days. Among his 
pupils are Mrs. J. F. Thomson, Miss Robinson, 
Miss Annie Langstaff, Miss Annie Howden, 
Mr. J. F. Thomson, Mr. J. F. Kirk, Mr. E. W. 
Schuch. 
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I see by the New York musical papers that 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera will be pro- 
duced at the Casino on November 12, the first 
performance being simultaneous with two 
others at London and Chicago. It is in two 
acts and the scene is laid in Norway and 
Sweden, in the time of Gustavus Vasa, 
when the Darlecarlians and the miners 
of Falun revolted. The most northern city 
in Europe, Hammerfest, is shown in the 
first act, with the Darlecarlian Alps in the 
background. The stage will be filled with 
peasants, miners, soldiers and students, the 
second act representing the Aula of the great 
university at Upsala. As Sullivan studied at 
Leipsic with August Scederman and Niels 
Gade, he may fairly be supposed to possess 
some sympathy with the Scandinavian music, 
a field which his peculiar adaptability has 
hitherto left untouched, but from which he is 
said to have drawn large inspirations for the 
present work. 

o 

As Theodore Thomas has had a quarrel with 
the Steinways, he finds himself at the opening 
of the season without a hall to give his con- 
certs in and his orchestra is threatened with 
disbandment. This will be but little short 
of a national calamity from a musical stand- 
point, as no agency has been so effective in 
America in the cause of good music as this 
orchestra. It is admitted on all sides to be 
unexcelled by any in the world, that is to say 
of the same numerical strength. Efforts are, 
however, being made for concerts in the larger 
cities during the winter, in order that complete 
annihilation may not result. 


Mr. Whitney Mockridge and Mrs. Annie 
Louise Tanner have joined Mons. Ovide Musin 
for a concert tour, and will form one of the 
most pleasing combinations on the road this 
season. They may be expected here early in 
November. Other probabilities are Mme. 


Albani and her compary. 


The prospectus of the Toronto College of 
Music is out with quite an imposing 
array of names including Messrs. W. O. For- 
syth, T. C. Jeffers, Car! Martens, Dr. F, Stork, 
E. R. Doward, P. V. Greenwood, W. Elliott 
Haslam, John Bayley, H. L. Clarke, Arthur E 
Fisher and A. Thom Cringan, while the ladies’ 
side is represented by Miss Kerr, Miss 
Williams, Miss Maggie Perry, Miss Hillary and 
Miss Geikie. Besides these there are many 
others in the orchestral departments. This 
looks like a well-devised plan of teaching, and 
will doubtless meet with general acceptance. 


The Canadian Society of Musicians invites 
composers, amateur or professional, to send in 
original works for performance at the next 
Convention. These works may be vocal, in- 
strumental or choral, and should be in the 
Secretary's hands by November 1.- I hope that 
this year will make a good showing in this re- 
spect, as we have many musicians in Canada 
who can write well enough and with enough 
originality to pass the ordeal of inspection, and 
also many to whom a gentle rejection may 
prove a wholesome stimulus to try and do 
better next time. The first examination for 
admission to the Society will also be held at the 
Convention. METRONOME. 

English Tourists. 

Mr. Thomas Merritt-Taylor of London, Fng.. 
accom ied by Mrs. Taylor, her sisters Miss 
Bradshaw, Miss Helena rodiahaw, Mr. Lloyd 
Worthi n and Captain Hawley were in 
Toronto for a day this week. They came in by 
the Cibola and after having lunch at Keachie’s, 
the ish Chop House, drove round the city 
and left by evening train for Kingston where 
they took the Thousand Islands route. Mr. 
Taylor is a prominent railway man. 










































The Cradle, the A'tar and the Tomb 


Births. 
McEACHERN—On August 13, at Toronto, Mra. Donald 
McEachern—a daughter. 
BAILLIE—On August 11, at Toronto, Mra. R. C. Baillie—a 





son. 
GREEY—On August 13, at Toronto, Mrs. John G. Greey 
~-& son. 
JUNOR—On August 14, at Toronto, Mrs. William Junor— 
a Caer. 
SSELSTINE—On August 8, at Kingston, Mrs. W. H. 
Assel stine—a daughter. = ; ™ 7 
ANDERSON—On July 24, at Middleville, Lanark Co., Mra. 
P. H. Anderson—a son. 
LAWRIE—On August 10, at St. Catharines, Mrs. R. W. 
PATTERSOS 
ERSON—On August 4, at Bl le, Mrs. it 
Patterson a Suagten gu uevale, Mrs. Archibald 
—On August 12, a Oshaw: . Regi jenn 
ys. iter. g awa, Mrs. Reginald Belt—a 
BURNET—On August 11, at Cobourg, Mrs. W. Burnet— 


& son. 
GIROU ARD—On August 12, at Quatre Vents, Dorv 
a. daughter. , a ete 
—On August 1), at Ottawa, Mrs. W cilt— 
Gamaiies, rs. Wm. Kilt—a 
KREH—On August 10, at New Hamburg, Mrs. D. Kreh— 


a son. 

LEIGH-SPENCER—On August 13, at Banstead Lodg 
Eglinton, Mrs. 0'L. Leigh-Spencer a son. er eres 

LEVEE—On August 5, at Toronto, Mrs Louis 8S. Levee— 
&@ son. 

PATCHING—On August 9, at Toronto, Mra. R. Patching 
—a daughter. [ 

BIRNIE—On August 1, at Collingwood, Mra. John Birnie 
jr.,—a 99n. . 

BOHME—On August 8, at Toronto, Mrs. H. J. Bohme—a 
daughter. 

GALLAGHER—On August 9, at Toronto, Mrs. W. E. 
Gallagher—a son. 

RAFUSE—On July 20, at Conquerall Bank, N.S., Mrs. 
Geo. Rafuse—a daughter. 

STEPHENSON—On August 5, at Winnipeg, Man., Mrs. 
Fred. E. Stephenson—a daughter. 





Marriages. 


BRIWN—COOK—On August 8, at the residence of the | 


bride’s mother, by Rev. A‘ex. Bell, David W. Brown to 


Peterboro’. 
BALLA NTYNE—YOUNG—0n August 7, at Erin, by Rev. 
Robert Fowlie, assisted by Rev. W. C Armstrong, Hills- 


burg, Rev. George Ballantyne, Mono Centre, to Mary 
Young, daughter of William Young. . 

CORNWALL—CHISHOLM—0On July 27, at Windsor, by 
Rev. Dean Wagner, I. B. Cornwall to Jennie Chisholm, 
both of Windsor. 


McALLISTER—WOOD—On August 8, at Blackstock, by | 
Rev. R. Hassard, Dr. McAllister to Nellie Wood, both of | 


Blackstock. 

SMITH—KIRBY—On August 8, by Rev. G. H. Cobble- 
dick, M.4., B D., David Smith of Galt to Mary Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Mrs. Leonard Kirby, Guelph. 

TAYLOR—MILLET— On July 18, at Chester Grant, N S., 
by Rev. D. W. Crandall, Rev. Geo. B. Taylor of Chester, 
formerly of London, Eng., to Marjorie A., eldest daughter 
of Joseph B. Millet of Chester Grant. 

DETH—WETHERBY~— At Fletcher, Vt, by Key. C. H. 
Persons, Joseph Deth of Abercorn, Que., to Lucy A. 
Wetherby. 

IVEY—REID—On August 8, at Wionipeg, by Rev. J. H. 


Melissa Cook, eldest daughter of the late John Cook, all of | 





Ruttan, Henry Ivey of Newbury, Berks, England, to 
Martha M., fifth daughter of the late James Reid of Toronto. 

LEITCH—McLACHLAN—On August 6 at Brandon, by | 
Rev. E. P. Flewelling, A M. Leitch to Emma L. McLach- 
lan, formerly of Campbellford, Ont. 

WILFRED—CASHMAN -In New York City, by Rev. E. 
Crowell, George Wilfred of New Yor, to F. B. Cashman of | 
Toronto. 

HALL—BROWN—On August 13, at St. James’ Cathedral, 
by Rev. J. K. Powell, B.A., Henry Brown to Susan Amelia | 

all, eldest daughter of William Hall, both of Markham | 
Township. 

VALK—MACDONALD—On August 13, by Rey. T. | 
Edwards, W. H. Valk of Toronto, to Annie, daughter of R. 
Macdonald, Mimico. 

GRAHAM—COLLINS—On August 8, at Port Burwell, by 
Rev. D. W. Wve, Watford, assisted by Rev. A. D. Dewdney, 
Durham, J. H. Graham, Montreal, to Carrie, fourth daugh- 
ter of John Collins. 

HEYES—PERRY—On August 14, at Bowmanville, by 
Rev. R. D. Frazer, Fleming W. Heyes, to Lucy, second | 
daughter of W. G. Perry, a'l of Toronto. 

RUTTAN—MORPHY—On August 14, at St. Paul's church, 
by Rev. T. C. DesBarres, G. Fred Ruttan, barrister of Nap- 
anee, to Effie Charlotte, second daughter of the late H. b 
Morphy of Toronto. ‘ 

MiCHIE—LANGFORD—On August 8, by Rev. Mr. Cam- 
eron, Mr. John Michie to Mrs. E. A. Langford, Toronto. 

CLARKE—GIBSON—On August 8, at Brantford, by Rev. 
S. Lyle, A. H. Clarke, L. L. B., of the firm of Clarke « Wis- 
mer, Essex Centre, to Maggie S , third daughter of D. Z. 
Gibson of Brantford 

NEWTON—STEVENSON—On August 8, at Strathroy, by 
Rev. L. DesBrisay, John A. Newton to Martha, second | 
daughter of A. Stevenson, all of S:rathroy. 

RTER—HOODLESS—On August 8, at Hamilton, 
Clarkson Hoodless to Herbert C. Porter of Cleveland. } 

TINLING—RYALL—On Augus: 8, at Hamilton, by Rev. | 
Caton Curran, Charles Widdrington Tinling to Louisa Brett | 
Georgina, youngest daughter of Doctor Isaac Ryall. 


AUBERY—On July 21, at Mountain View, California, | 
Edward Aubery, 40 years. 

DORSEY—On August 7, at Seaforth, Bridget Dorsey, 
aged 83 years. | 

HIGGINBOTHAM—On August 12, at Toronto, Robert | 
Higginbotham, aged 92 years. 

LIGHTFOOT—On August 7, at Bowmanville, Thomas 
Lightfoot, aged 63 years. 

LEE—At Toronto, Wiiliam Lee, aged 25 years. 

MADILL—Oa July 21, at Beaverton, Frank Madill, 
aged 7 weeks. 

McHUGH—On August 2, at Maidstone, Peter McHugh, 
aged 73 years 

TOLLEY—On August 12, at Toronto, James B. Tolley. | 

WOURTH—0On July 31, at Bowmanville, Clarence Cornish, 








aged 1 year. | 
WEBSTER—On August 10, at Toronto, Harold Webster, 
ayed 5 vears. 
GRAY —On August 12, at Toronto, Herman Gray, ages 


years. | 
" WoODY ATT—On August 12, at Brantford, Martha Wood- | 
yatt, aged 68 years. | 
McDON ALD—On August 4, at Maple, Joho McDonald, sr., | 
ed 58 years. 
ARCHIBALD—On August 12, at Toronto, Dr. Charles | 
Archibald, aged 50 years. 
ANDERSON—On August 10, at Galt, James M. Anderson, | 


| 

1 70 years. 
BOULTBEE—On August 6, at Vancouver, Gertrude | 
Boultbee, a, 8 years. 
CAMERON—On August %, at Chatham, P.«)., Donald | 


Cameron, aged 3° vears. ; / | 
CARTMILL—On August 10, at Kingston, Ann Branigan | 
Cartmill, aged 75 years. | 
CLOY—On August 12, at Thorold, Jeannie Gertrude Cloy, 


aged 16 years. ss 
DERRY—On August 9, at Kingston, Esther Crawford | 


Derry, aged 74 vears, oom 
JOHNSON—On Auyust 9, at Montreal, Emily Starnes 


Johnson, aged 58 years 


LYNN—On August 12, at Otonabee, Mrs Joseph Lynn of 
Toronto. 

McFARREN—On August 14, at Toronto, Martha Mulligan 
McFarren. 

MARKGRAF—At Mount St. Hilaire, P.), Karl Franz | 
Borromee Adolf Markgraf, late professor of McGill Univer- 


sity, Montreal. 
BELL—On August 10, at Toronto, Charles R. Bell, aged | 


69 yc ars. ; ; 
CASSIN—On August 8, at Puslinch, Annie Cassin, aged 
?, 


24. 
DOGGERELL—On August 6, at Chatham, Isabel Mary 


| 
| 
| 
Doggerell, aged 6 months. - 
ELLINGSWORTH—On August 9, at Toronto, Annie 
Moore Ellingsworth, aged 62. rf 4 

EAGER—On August 10, at Waterdown, Mrs. Joseph C. 
Eager, aged 75 years. 

HEWER—On August 7, at Guelph, Mrs. John Hewer, | 


aged 63 years. J : 
LAWSON— At Westminster, George F. Lawson, B. A., 


aged 30 years. : 
MAYBERRY—On August 4, Wm. F. Mayberry, aged 57 


years. . 
McAVOY—On August 9, at Pickering, Mary Kerr Mc 


Avoy, aged 82 years. 


MALCOLM—On Augast 10, at Toronto, Margaret Mal- 
colm, aged 31 years. 

SHAW—On July 30, at Euphrasia, Johu Shaw, aged 42 
years. 


” PATERSON—On August 10, at Toronto, Jane Strachan 
Paterson, aged 61 years. ; : 
MACMASTER—On July 31, at Liverpool, England, Mrs. | 


Wm. Macmaster. a 
TURNER—On August 14, at Millbrook, Ont., Charlotte 


Turner. i i 
TOVELL— On August 13, at Guelph, Jane Michie Tovell, 


aged 33 years. . , 
WELTON—On August 10, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Horatio H. | 


Welton, M. D., aged 30 years. | 
O'NEIL—On August’ 13, at Toronto, Bernard Joseph | 
O'Neil. 3 
CARRUTHERS—On August 11, at North Bay, Bennie 


Carruthers, aged 6 years. . 
CALDWELL On August S, at Lanark Village, Boyd 


Caldwell, aged 69 years. ‘i 
——_—___+e—_—_—_—_————- 
A Congfessman’s Popularity. 

‘‘ How did Col. Ecks come to be elected to 
Congress?” asked a traveling man of a south- 
western merchant. ‘I understand that he has 
been a resident here for only a comparatively 
short time.” 

** Yes, he hasn't lived here very long, but you 
see we kind o’ took to him from the start. He 
got to be popular the first day he came here.” 

** How was that?” 

** Well, we'd been having some pretty lively 
games of baseball between two cowboy nines, 
and we had run clean out of umpires, Col. 


Ecks was asked to umpire a game that w 

about to come off, and acoepeea right there. 
He got up behind the catcher, and the first ball 
was delivered. The man at bat smashed it and 
coat it otresqnt for the first baseman’s hands. 

e dropped t, but picked it up just in time to 

u te against the man, who was trying to slide 
n. Excitement was high, and every man had 
his ve on the umpire.” 

: ell, what did the colonel do?” 

He simply said ‘out,’ and quick as a flash 
whipped out a six shooter about eighteen inches 
long. He whirled in a circle and swept the 
crowd with the muzzle, as he inquired, ‘ gen- 
tlemen, is anybody kicking?’ Weall saw then 
that the Colonel was the right kind of a man 
to tie to, and he can go to Congress from this 
district just as often as he feels like it,” : 

—_—_—_so 


We omitted in our last number to draw 
attention of dog fanciers to the fact that © The 
Hazel Bank Kennel” of Brantford has a fine 
selection of highly bred cocker spaniel, grey- 
hounds and pointer pups for sale at most rea- 
sonable figures, 


The Robber and the Traveler. 


A Traveler who fell into the Hands of a Robber 
on the Highway and was Despoiled of all his 
money was inclined to Argue the Matter, 
saying: 

“Come, now, but Convince Me that this is 
Just and Honest.” 

a —- have nothing to offer,” replied the Robber. 

While I do the Robbing my Lawyer does the 
Talking, and we whack up even. When my 
duty ends his begins.” 

MORAL, 


The Jury was out only five minutes before 
Returning a verdict of Not Guilty. 


How to Obtain Sunbeams. 


Every, one should have them. Have what? 
Stanton’s Sunbeam ee $1 per dozen. 
Studio southwest corner onge and Adelaide 








streets, 


= 


Music for One. 


_ Every afternoon a military band used to play 
in the Bois de Boulogne, and the proprietor of 
one of the restaurants resolved to take advan- 
tage of the circumstance. On the very first 
day he tried his new scheme there walked into 
his establishment an English lady and gentle- 
man with their numerous progeny, and, after 
making a hearty meal, paterfamilias called for 
the account. The waiter brought it, and the 
Englishman pulled out his glasses and care- 
fully examined the items until he came to the 
following : **Music for nine, at 3 francs...... 27 
francs.” Without saying a word milord paid 
and marched off with the whole of his family. 
The next day the same party again turned up 
at the restaurant, and took their seats at a 
table; the Englishman then called for the 


| waiter, and said to him, ‘‘ Dinner for nine and 


music for one.” 


STECK 
PIANOS 


Are Preferred to all 
others after 








Thirty Years’ Test 


SOLE AGENTS 


PW. Graham & Co, 


63 King Street West 





4 é. 
FOOD’). 
ECT NUTRIMENT | 


bor INFANTS 4 
a ) 

HILDREN AND INVALDDS 

The only Infants’ Food that has ever received 12 
Diplomas of Honor. 

(The highest award at World’s Exposition.) 

The only Sound, Safe, Nutritious food that is prepared 
with water alone. 

The best safeguard against Summer Complaint and 


Cholera Infantum. 


** The best of all foods for Infants.” 
See Ringer’s Handbook of Therapeutics, 11th edition. 
Sample from THOS. LEEMING & CO., Montreal 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





| ONTARIO ACADEMY---47 PHOEBE STREET 


NEAR SPADINA AVENUE. 


Careful tuition and training for commercial life or for the 
various professions. Special arrangements for boys under 
twelve. Terms for those over twelve, one dollar a week. 
School opens Monday, September 3rd. Send for prospectus to 


R. W. DILLON, M. A., PRINCIPAL 


Private tuition for students and others in the evening 
Coaching for the various exams. 


CHERRY MANTELS, 
MAHOGANY MANTELS, 
WALNUT MANTELS, 
OAK MANTELS. 


The Best Houses in Toronto fitted up with 


MILLICHAMP’S MANTELS 


SHOW ROOMS: 
81 Adelaide Street East, City. 


Wirt Fountain Pen 


The createst invention of the age. Writes the instant it 
touches paper and never fails. “The cheapest and best on 


the market. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Write for circulars. 
CHAS. H. BROOKS 
Canadian Agent, 
Public Library Building, Toronto. 
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JACOBS & SHAW'S 


Toronto Opera House 





Grand Opening of Fall and Winter Season 


WEEK COMMENCING 


MONDAY, AUGUST 20th 


USUAL MATINEES 





The powerful melo-drama 


Under the Lash 


Introducing the talented young actor 


WALTER S. SANFORD 


Supported by the orig nal Xew 1 ork Company, together 
$10,000 Trained Dogs. Hero and Hector 
The canine marvels. Special scenery. 


——— 


PRICES, 15c., 20c., 30c. and 50c. 


Queen’ s Royal Hotel 


NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, ONT. 


The usual Saturday Evening Hop will be given 
evening. 

Annual Tournaments begin on Tuesday next. On Tues- 
day—Golf competition on the Links. Wednesday—Tennis, | 
and on which day Singles for gentlemen over 40 years of | 
age will be played, followed by International Match, Gen- 
tlemen’s Singles and Doubles, Ladies’ & Gentlemen's Doubles, 
&c. Concert and Ball Thursday evening, and the week — 
terminate with Grand Ball on Saturday evening, Aug. 2: | 

McGAW & WINNETT. 


ANADIAN | 
PACIFIC & 
RAILWAY. 





WILL SELL TICKETS ON 


August 24, 25, 26, 27, 1888 | . 


FROM TORONTO 
To Kingston and Return, $4.00 | 
To Ottawa and Return, $5.00, 
To Montreal and Return, $7.00 | 
To Quebec and Return, $9. 00 | 

GooD TO RET! RETURN UNTIL 
SEPTEMBER 10th, 1888. 

TORONTO TICKET OFFICES: 110 Kin 


Street West, 56 Yonge Street, 24 Yor 
Street, Union Station. 


Grand Trunk Railway 


Muskoka Lakes, Atlantic ‘and Pacific Ciasts| 


And Special Excursion to KINGSTON, MONTREAL and | 
QUEBEC on AUGUST 24, 25, 26 and 27 and PORT HU RON, 
DETROIT, CHICAGO and the West SE PTEMBER 7 and 8. 
Call at city ticket offices, corner King and Yonge Streets | 
¥ | 


and 20 York Street. ». J. SLATTER, 
City pee Avent. 





ANCHOR LINE 


ATLANTIC EXPRESS SERVICE 


Liverpool via ia Queenstown 


SS. City of Rome Sails from New York 
September 5 and October 3. 


GLASGOW SERVICE| 


Steamers every Saturday to Glasgow and | 
Londonderry. 





For Rates, Plans and all information, apply to 


M. D. Murdoch & Co. | 


AGENTS, 69 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 





B. McBRIDE 
BARRISTER, SOLICITOR &c. 
. P — C., 16 Victoria street, Toront« 
oney to loan. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


IN 


FINE PANTINGS | 


Al 


B. SPAIN'S 


TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


455 Queen Street West) 


$9 PANTS REDUCED TO ) $5. 


Grand Moving Sale 


STRATHERN 


is moving to his new store, 208 Yonge Street, and for thx 
next few days will have a clearing sale of 


Stoves, Baby Carriages. and 
Housefurnishing Goods 


©ome early and secure some of the great barga: . 





J. M. STRATHERN & CO. 


179 YONGE STREET 


| chase price, if not absolutely satisfactory in every rer pect. | 
| GEO. BENGOUGH, 36 King Street East 


SUMMER STYLES NN FRONTPIECES 


Dr. Dorenwend’s ** 


TORONTO SATURDAY 








SATISFACTION 





| REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER | 
40,000 in Daily Use 


We give purchasers privilege of returnin; 
| broken, any time within thirty days, ood, i for ae pan. ! 





| 
DORENWEND'S ANY SHADE OR ANY PRICE. 





Every Lady should call and examine the Stock. PIECES 
TO SUIT ALL FACES 

Fine becoming de- 
signs. Every article 
made of the finest 
quality natural curled 
Human Hair. 

Also all other kinds 
of Hair Goods, Wigs, 
Waves, Switches, 
Bangs, etc. Fancy 
Hair Ornaments of 
any descri tion. 

Fine lines of Aus- 
trian and German 
Fans. All kinds of 
Toilet Articles. 
Dorenwend’s ‘ Golden 





Hair Magic.” 
Hair Wash " etc., etc. 


PARI 
A. DORENWEND "480 G Ato seor 
The most complete Hair Goods Establishment on the 
Continent. 


‘A Perfect Sewine Machine 


Some of the advantages enjoyed by users of the Empress 
sewing machines compared with others: Ist. The Empress 
is more convenient to handle. 2nd. It is lighter ranning. 
| 3rd. It does its work better. 4th. It is practically noiseless. 
5th. It is cleaner and does not drop oil or soi] the work. 
6th. It will not run backwards, breaking thread and neeedles, 

but always goes the right way. 7th. The Empress is the 
only machine with a work-basket. 

READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIAL, 
GENTLEMEN,—AS a practical machinist I have much 
ge in recommending the ‘‘ Empress” Sewing Machine. 

is built on approved principles that are a guarantee of 

| durability and accuracy and the arrangement of its 
| make it the lightest running lock-stitch sewing machine I 
have seen. The machine I bought fiom you a year ago is 
giving the best of satisfaction. Yours truly, 
D. H. McKay, 
19 Gloucester street. 


Machines Sent ¢ on Approval. 


| EMPRESS SEWING MACHINE C0. 


49 King street west, Toronto. 





"LADIES 





Whea you turn your attention t> 
This Fali, please remember that you can have your 
|CARPETS RENOVATED | 
Without removing from the floor, by the 


‘Toronto Carpet and Plush Renovating Co 


389 1-2 YONGE STREET. 


| — —— 


6. W. TIGKBLL & 60) 


Furniture Manufacturers 


GROUND FLOOR 


| Dining-room, Bedroom, and Hall Furniture, | 


Artistic Cabinet Ware, and Ameri- 
can Rattan Goods. 


FIRST FLOOR 


, Upholstered Goods for the Drawing-room, | 


Library and Parlor. The largest made up 
| stock in the city, showing both in the 
cotton, and finished in the new- 
est and finest coverings 





Tor FLOOR AND BASEMENT 


Reserve stock. We manufacture only reliable 
and fashionable furniture and respectfully 
solicit an inspection of the same. 


108 and 110 KING 8ST. WEST 


FRARLY OFPO@IT® ROOSIK HOUSR, 


| on 
'G. W. TICKELL & CO. 
| 





QaSLNVEVNS 


Men's § Youths’ & 5’ & Boys 


LIGHT-WEIGHT 


SPRING 
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Thereis no knowledge more useful than 
and Typewriting. A newavyenuefor fe- 
aa em ore tpays. Constant- 
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coe of all branches taught mt enh. mele of 


Address—CANADIAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
PUBLIC LIBRARY pe — NTO 


THOS. BENGOUGA, H. BROO 
wn, ” Sec'y & aioe 


LADIES! 


MADAME BOUDOIR will remove all 
superfluous hair from the face by an en- 
tirely unfailing new method without pain 
or scar, or roughness to the skin. 

No dapillaries used. References from 
leading physicians. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, ote the Address | 








S 603 King Street West. 
Enquiries may be made by post. Enclosed stamps. 
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OMINION” 
PIANOS 


Peerless for Perfection of Tone, ‘Touch and —e 




















SPECIAL TERMS FOR MIDSUMMER 


OVERCOATS Toronto TEMPLE OF MUSIC 





In the above goods we excel this een: | 
we have had made up a tremendous stock, | 
all sizes from 24 up to 48 inches, consequently | 
we can fit the smallest boy or the largest 
man, and what is more we can produce 





OAK HALL, 


116 to 121 King Street Kast, 
TORONTO. 
WILLIAM RUTHERFORD - Manager. 


TS | 
GOOD BOOKS for SUMMER READING 
A Life Interest—By Mrs. Alexander, 30 cts. 
A False Start—By Captain Hawley Smart, 30 cts. | 
Marvel—By the Duchess, 30 cts. 


Mona's Choice—By Mrs. Alexander, 30 cts. [40 cts. | 
From The Other Side— By the Author of Olive aa 
Scheherazade—By Florence Warden, 30 cts. [30 cts. | 


The Wrong Road—By Major Arthur Griffiths, 30 cts. 





68 KING STREET WEST 
oronto College of Music 


AND 


Orchestral and Organ School. 


Thorough instruction in every branch of Music, Vocal, 
Instrumental and Theoretical, by thoroughly qualified 
teachere. 

The New College Building will be ready early in Sep. 
tember, and will contain every facility. Large thre« 
manual! Pipe Organ and capacious Music Hall. 

Stucents of Orchestral Instruments have the specia! 
advantage of practical experience in an orchestra of sixty 
performers. 

Vocal students take part in a Jarge chorus, gaining e» 
perience in Oratorio and classical works. 

All students participate FREE in concerts and lectures 
on harmony, acoustics and all other subjects necessary 
to a proper musical education. 

TERMS—Class and private tuition, $5 to $30. 


Teron COLLEGE A, For further particulars address— 
OF Soi fp F. H. TORRINGTON, 


Sa ——— Director, 12and 14 Pembroke Street, Toronte 
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Tint anznme ram Segura are iui ® Woo | MENDELSSOHN PIANO COMPANY 


A Real Good Thing—By Mrs. Edward Kennard, 30 cts. 
Crhris—By W. E. Norris, 30 cts. 

A Glorious Gaby Mrs. Edward Kennard, 25 cts. 
The Devil's Die—By Grant Allen, 30 cts. 

Old Blazer's Hero—By David Christie Murray, 30 cts. 
Breezie Langton—By Capt. Hawley Smart, 30 cts. 
The Heir nae Robt. Buchanan, 30 cts. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The Toronto News Company, Publishers’ Agents | 


SS 


Fora large assortment and close prices cal] on 


Goulden & Trorey 


Manufacturing Jewelers and Diamond 
Setters 








61 King Street East, opp. Toronto Street | 
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40 a record of honorable deal- | 


‘40 years before an intelligent public 
| 40 years’ loyalty to our patrons 


| 40 years of liberal and equitable 
methods 


40 years manufacturers and dealer: | 


| SPEAK STRONGER TO YOU THAN ANY WORDS OF OURS 


RS. Willas Sm 


| 

| 143 Yonge Street, Toronto 

| TELEPHONE 1604 

i 

| | 


ECONOMICAL FUEL) 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


High-Class Pianos 


Unequalled in Elegance of Construction, Beauty of Finieh, Fasey and Symra- 
thetic Touch, Fineness and Purity of Tone. 


‘American Pianos, Canadian & American Organs 


SECOND-HAND PIANOS AND ORGANS ON SMALL WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 


91 AND 93 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


HEINTZMAN & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTES 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 





Our written guaran- 
tee for five years ac- 
companies each Pianc: 


The oldest and most 
reliable Piano Manufac- 
| tu urers in the Dominion. 


Their thirty-six years’ 








record the best guaran- : 
tee of the excellence of P re lustrated Catalogus 
their instruments. me Line ; 0; free on application. 


t 


“has ot 


Warerooms, 117 King Street W., Toronto. 


WATERFILTERS 





“The Gate City Stone Filter” 


‘EASILY CLEANED 
DOES NOT BECOME FOU 





GAS STOVES 


TORONTO GAS STOVE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


136 KING STREET WEST 
And See Full Line of 


LATEST IMPROVED GAS STOVES 


Suitable for all Purposes. 


AN EFFECTUAL PURIFIER 
ABSOLUTELY PURE WATE 


FOR SALE 


HARRY A. COLLINS 


90 YONGE STREET. 
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